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Osi NEW BooKs. 


e 
4S. 
JUST PUBLISHED Bz 
Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thoueands over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Fride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphans—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—H ugh 
Worthington. 12me., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 ¢ 


FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 


A spicy new book b Pouny Fern, author of “Ruth Hall,” 
* Fern Leaves,” etc. Elegantly bound, price $1 50. 


4 MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo, Sané 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris. 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written and deeply interesting new novel; de- 
picting the flirtations and follies of both married and single in 
91°73. best Society.” 12mo., beautiiully bound in cloth. Price 
1 


FAIRFAX. 


A new novel by John Esten Cooke, author of ‘‘Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


7 MALBROOK. 


Au American Romance by a new author, written with vigour 
and originality of thought. Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


ARTIST’S DREAM. 


A fascinating Art and Society Novel. The scenes lie in Italy 
and America, and are depicted with power and beauty. Elegantly 
bound, price $1 75. 


BEHIND THE SCENES, 


Or White House Revelations, by Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley. 
For 30 years household slave in the best Southern families, since 
she purchased her freedom, and during the plotting of the Kebel- 
lion Mrs. Jefferson Davis's confidential servant, where, ‘* Behind 
the Scenes,”’ she heard the first breathings of Secession. Since the 
commencement of the Rebellion, and up to date, she has been 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln’s modiste [dress-maker], confidential 
friend, and buriness woman gene.ally ; a great portion of hertime 
having been spent in the White House in the President’s own 
family. Sbe has much to say of an interesting, not to say start- 
ling nature, in regard to men and things in the White House, 
Washington, and New York. One Volume Cloth. Price $2, 





‘*‘BRICK’’ POMEROY. 


Two extraordinary new books by the great Editor of “ La 
Crosse Democrat.’ The first is entitled Sense; a hook for 
Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtless chapters, musings, 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, which every young man and young woman can 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 


The second is eutitled Nonsensg; a most laughable volume of 
Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burle’ques, Poems, and ridiculous 
things generally—the experiences of the great * Brick” Pomeroy 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


These two books, so utterly unlike, and each so clever in its 
way, must mske a great sensation. The first so sensible, the se- 
cond 80 absurd, people will hardly credit their belng by the same 
hand, as they are. 


Both books are beautifully printed, fully illustrated, and will 
sell by th ds and tb ds, as their author, the great Wes- 
tern Humourist and Editor of La Crosse Democrat, has made his 
mark. Price, $1 50 each volume. 





Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
postage free. 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 





NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 
Have Just Published : 
I. 
JOHN MILTON AND HIS TIMBS. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
® = saBY MAX RING. 


1 vol., 8vo. Paper Covers, $1 50 Cloth, $2. 
Illustrated with Eight Designs by Gaston Fay 
From the “ Leipzig Europd.” 


“ John Milton and His Times”’ is title of a novel by Max Ring 
which excited, a few months ago, the greatest attention at Berlin, 
where it was published at the very time when Schrader’s famous 
painting, ‘Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to His Daughters,” 
awas exhibited in that city. The novel—an historical tale in the 
best sense of the word—deserves no less tha praise of the critic 
and the interest of the public than Schrader’s great Painting. . . 
Max Ring has betrayed the intellectual 8amson of Old England 
with much skill and success. We were especially delighted with 
three episodes of the work, the meeting of the poet with his early 
love, Alice Egerton, in Haywood Forest; the scene between 
Cromwell and Henderson ; the Puritan, on the battle-field of Mars- 
ton Moor, and the visit which the Duke of York, afterward King 
James IL., paid to the blind poet in order to gloat on his misfor- 


tunes. 
Il. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
1 vol., 12mo, Paper Covers, 60 cents. 
From “ The Troy Whig.” 


“The reader will unwillingly lay it down after commencing the 
perusal, and he wil assuredly find that his faith in human nature 
is increased and strengthened. The author writes in the interest 
of those whom the world sneers at or quietly ignores, and tne 
reader will feel that he has a duty to exercise at least common 
charity toward them.” 


From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 

“ The unknown authoress who has written these two works evi- 
dently likes to give very odd titles to her works, but, inasmuch as 
the books themselves are excedingly good, no one will find fault 
with their titles, “ Not Wisely, But Too Well” will add to the 
literary reputation which the authoress gained by her former 
work.” 

IIL 
DORA. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 
1 vol. 8Svyo. Illustrated. Paper cover, $1 50; Cloth, $2. 
From ‘‘ The Examiner,” 


“ * Dora’ is a book of which each character is a study, while the 
whole is unique in talent, interest, and charm.” 


From “The Athenzum.” 
. 
“ Miss Kavanagh ulways writes things that are worth reading. 
In the present novel there are sketches of character, household 
interiors, bits of descriptive life, which are charming.” 


From “ The Ohio State Journal.’’ 


* “It is a sweet and tender story, which will be relished by all the 
admirers of ‘ Nathalie,’ and others of her exquisite stories.” 


From “* The Lafayette Cousier.” 

“ Free alike trom flashy sensationalism and tedious dullness, 
these novels are noted for the purity of their style, the Vivacity 
and sprightliness of the narrative, and the high moral tone that 
pervades them.’’ 

From “ The City Item.” 

“ Miss Kavanagh's style is, of course, well known ; it is grace- 
ful, full of keen analysis, and possesses the polished elegance 
which only experience can give. 

“We may, therefore, pronounce “‘ Dora” to be her very best 
novel. Itis the ripe fruit of an author who has risen to true 
greatness.” 

Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of the United 
States on receipt of the price. 





REV. J. H. NEWMAN’S SERMONS. 
Fall, Complete, and Unaltered Edition. 


MESSRS, SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co. 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING, 
In connection with Messrs, Rivington and Co., of Lon- 
don, Vol, I. of 
PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS, 
BY 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., 
FORMERLY VICAR OF 8T. MARY'S, OXFORD. 
New edition, Edited from the original copies by 
REV. W.J. COPELAND, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
First vol., now ready. 
To be completed in 8 elegant post 8vo. vols, of nearly 


° 400 pages each. Cloth extra, per volume 
$2 26. 


The volumes will appear at short intervals, and the whole 
series will be completed within the current year. 





The value avd importance of the Rev. Joun Huwny New- 
maN's Sermons and Pulpit Discourses is too well known to 
every person acquainted with literature of the Episcopal 
Church to need comment. If further testimony were required 
to show the interest they have always created among both 
the clergy and the laity, it may be found in the extreme ecarcity 
of the sermons, and the consequent bigh price that they have re- 
alized of late years. Latterly, indeed, it has been impossibje to 
Procure copies at any rate, so highly have they been valued by 
their possessors. The circumstances attending Dr. Newman's 
present position have prevented—what would naturally have 
taken place lopg ago—a republication of the work, and it is only 
recently that the difficulties in the way of this undertaking have 
been overcome; the result is now offered to the church, and the 
publishers cannot doubt the favourable reception of these long 
deeired and anxiously expected volumes, The following extracts 
from Kev. Mr. Copeland’s Pretatory Notes will explain fully the 
contents, object, and aim of the edition. 


The sermons now republishing were written and preached at 
various periods between the years 1525 and 1843. 


The first six volumes are reprinted from the six volumes of 
“ Parochial Sermons ;” the seven hb and eighth formed the filth 
volume of * Plain Sermons, by Contributors to the Tracts for the 
Times,” which was the contribution of its Author to that Series. 

All the sermons are reprinted from the last Editions of the sev 
eral volumes, published from time to time by the Messrs. Kiv- 
ington. 

They made, in their day, partly through their publication, but 
yet more, probably, through their liviag effect apon those who 
heard them, a deep and la-ting impression tor good on the Com- 
munity for whose especial benefit they were designed; they ex- 
ercised an extensive influence very far beyond it; and their re- 
publication will awaken in wany minds vivid and grateful recol- 
lections of their first appearance. * * 

They are republiched in the fervent hope and belief that like 
good to that which, by God's blessing, they have done before, 
they may, by His mercy, if we be nut unworthy ot it, do yet 
again under other circumstances. 

In conclusion, it is right, though scarcely necessary, to observe 
that the republication of these Sermons by the Editor is not to be 
considered as equivalent to a re-assertion by their Author of all 
that they contain; inasmuch as, being printed entire and unal- 
tered, except in the most insignificant particulars, they cannot be 
free trom passages which he certainly now would wish were 
otherwise, or would, one may be sure, desire to see altered or 
omitted. 

But the alternative plainly lies between publishing all or 
nothing, and it appears more to the glory of God and for the 
cause of religion, to publish all, than to destroy the acceptable- 
ness of the Volumes to those for whom they were written by any 
omissions and alterations. 

W. J. COPELAND. 


Farnuam Rectory, Essex, 
May loth, 1 


Orders for Dr. Newman's Sermons requested from the 
Trade. Single volumes will be sent, post-paid, to any address upon 
receipt of the price, by ; 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co., 





654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


AUSTRALABIAN leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 24. 


RUSSIA.....0.000 leaves New York .... Wednesday, July 1. 
BOULIA.. a ..000e leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 8. 
CHINA -- leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 15. 
CUBA...ccccccces leaves NewYork .... Wednesday, July 22. 
JAVA... cccecerses leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 20. 
Chief Cabin Passage. .... $150 00 | Second Cabin Paseage...... $50 


TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


* The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of ing, having the value e#preseed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or P weage, apply to 
E, CUNARD, 4 pouting Green. 





‘TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT Qu EENSTOWN 

(ingLanD). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 

States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY, and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 

BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Frimst CABIN ......00005 = 00 | Srwexaes............. 00 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. to London 40 00 
Do. to Paris..... -115 00 Do. to Paris.......50 WO 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
.at moderate rates. 

Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 "Broadway, New York. 


- MATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 


‘TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ive, consisting of the 


First Cabin, $20, 





PRANUE...........0+ Capt. Grace. ...........4 3,512 tons. 
ENGLAND. -+++Oapt. Thompson,...... 3, 

THE QUEEN eosend , Capt. Grogan. ..co+.+0003,517 “* . 
HELVETIA......00.+: Capt, Cutting. ..,..... 3,315 “ 
a Capt, Hall...... 3 “ 
DENMARK........... Capt. Thomson bard 
PENNSYLVANIA..... Capt. Lewis. .........0+- 2,872 “ 
VR e a Raccccccceves Capt. Prowse............ 2,876 “* 


eaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
Gooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, tree of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 

age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 
$85 payable here in currency 

Drafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Passage from New York to Queenstown or L iverpool— 

CABLN, $100 Currency; STEKRAGE, $25, © urre ney. 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the OFFricss oF Tag Com- 
PANY, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Ufilce 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 


for any amount, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Sireei and 23 Broadway, %. ¥. 
Weee_y Line or Stsamexs To anv From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LAVERPUVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACK ETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
britain ard Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPsSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadway, N, 


- NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw STSAMERS OF THE NORTH GeRMan LLOYD run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
tng the United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON, EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New YorK TO Bremen, Lonpoy, 
Havas, and SovuTHaAMpTon—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin. 
$72; Steerage, $35. Yrom Bremen to New York—First Ca- 
bin, $120, second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 

pa fable in gold. 
hese vessels take freight to London and Hull, 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

tar No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 

ned, 


Y. 


for which 


Bilis of Lading wil! itively not be delivered before goods are 
Jeared at the Custom House, 
gar-”¥’cic taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
ewest* “‘es, For freight or passage apply to 





THE ALBION, 
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PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifics his patients, and the large number of afllicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in rsons 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘*‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of bis pupils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 
ol two ) postage sti etampe. 


HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 


Is called toa New Invention of the greatest worth and economy for Cleaning and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Plated 
Wares, Lamp Chimneys, Picture Glasses, Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass, China, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one half 
the usual and ordinary method. Price 30 cenis per box, or $3 per dozen. No one should be without it. Samples sent by remitting 
price, and orders received by Mail by ~LOPKINS & Co., 41 Mercer Street. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL. 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
Ne. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS,) 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every ati article made | from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


~ 
WNINGS. “WARRANTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILOEW PROOF 
For Stores and « ffices; Venetian Awnings for Private Dwellings and Hotels, Verandas and Country Residences. 
Goods ot every description made to order. Temporary Awnings Let out. Orders by Mail promptly attended to, 
J. F. McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY 
Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 


HAN KINSON’S IMPROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHIN 

Still at the Old NK 15 East 27th Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York. ‘hose having ~_— Carpets, 

who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 

the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwigg promptly attended to. Prices for Uleaning : Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 

6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminstée® 8c. second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 

Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. Ww H. HANKINBON. 
WORKS, 


COMPOSITE IRON; 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exclusive MANUFATURERS OF THE PATENT COMPOSITE IKON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Balconies, + ee, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
ORNAMENTAL AND po ore IRON WORE. 
Office and Sample 
95 PRIACE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ere) 














Canvas 





Formerly Hatchinson & Wickersham, 


R. 4H DESSOIR, Cabinet Makers and Decorators, 77 University Flace, near Union Square, New York, [Kstablished 
since 1841.] Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier aud Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decor- 
ative and Plain furniture. 


M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAYLOR, 


NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 
[A FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.] 








GEO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAEER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


To Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 
Paris, LONDON, AND AMERICAN ExHIBITIONS. 
Pupil of VUILLAU ME, at Paris. 


Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris _ 
Prize Quartett, which have been pref@rred to — 





Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 





m eraninatiptines és by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on for 
WILLIAM T ow ~ Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
PLUMBER AND GAs AEITTER, soni t Bes nthe) 
CARMINE 
Bet. Beccher % L.., BNEW YORK. F. B. LAUTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 


To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 
erican Expositions. Violins, Violonceilos, Vontrebuss, Guiiars, 
| Banjos, &c All kinds of Strings for different Instruments, Silver 
|and Brass Instrumente, Clarinets, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent for 
| Bannscheidt’s Instruments and Oleum. 





| C. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
,~CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed- 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTABLISHED 1549 


‘VAN NOTH & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
MAN UFACTURERS, 





HORSE SROTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
OHN RANNET, 
eudnnd to Dr. W. P. SueLpon,]} 
_No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
| 


IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C.,| 











1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 35rd Streets, and 434 Canal 






Street, near Varick, New York, 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 


SPECIALTIES, 
ey COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 


Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 


substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick und Soap Stone 








MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, supplied. 
e &t., &., W. M. VAN NOTE.) {A. 8 VAN NOTE, 
D y w MI 
59 Carmine Street, New York. J. Meco ntea a! J H, 
HERALD CHAS ER. 


(6th Ave. cars pass the door, ] Crests, Coats of Arms, LAA Site Keeton, Solid Cut Monagrad 


Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 


N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 





oe - EB. B. os N No. 176 ‘196 MERCER STREET, ne near r Bleecker St. (Rear), New York. 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER. 
Established }2 years, at 335 Sixth Ave., one door below 2ist ILVER mm pod ) MURRAY, 
8t., N.Y. Trunks and Travelling Bags of all kinds constantly 8 GENEKAL JOBBER, ANGER, AND 


on hand. 


627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 87th 8ts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &. 








OBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 








NESS SLASS.. 
147 & 149 EAST TWENTY 


NO. 92 SIXTH AVE: 


One door below Clinton Place and Sth Street. D br, N. ¥. 
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ALBION. 


Calum, non animum, mutant, gus trans mare currunt. 





Vou.46. NEW YORK, JUNE 20,1868. No. 25. 








SONG OF THE WIND. 


I sport at morn amid flowery beds, 

Tossing the leaves that the ripe rose sheds ; 
Drying the tear from the astér’s eye; 
Seeking the shade where the violets lie ; 
Ringing glad peals on the heather-bell ; 
Sammoning the bee from his honey-cell ; 
Kissing to rip the peaches’ cheek ; 
Painting the apple with scarlet streak ; 
Gathering the pearly drops of dew, 

Where the timorous field-mouse hides from view ; 
Nor caring to think, in my merry play, 
That flowers must wither, and fruits decay. 





I wander afar on the lone hillsides, 

Mid the heather-tufts where the moorfow] bides ; 
Where the bracken waves o’er its native rock, 
And the shepherd follows his meek-eyed flock ; 
Where the hunted stag to his covert bies, 

And the crags resound to the deerhound’s cries ; 
Through the faint spray of the rushing linn, 
And hold my breath at the wild water's din. 

I roam afar at mine own wild will, 

And wake up the slumbering mists on the bill ; 
And hither and thither, in conscious glee, 

Like a monarch at large, so joyous and free. 


I enter unbidden the ruined hall, . 

Where the ivy clings to the mouldering wall ; 

Where the warder’s horn hath ceased to wind, 

And the dial hath the lustreless gaze of the blind ; 

Where tbe rank nettle chokes the fortalice wide, 

And the bramble trails up the buttress-side ; 

Through the drear court-yard, where the foxglove 
blooms, 

And the thistle tosses its downy plumes ; 

Where the young fox cowers on the fireless hearth, 

That erewhile resounded with gleeful mirth, 

Wondering whither hath passed the pride 

Of lordly baron and noble bride ! 


I have shaken old Ocean’s heaving side, 
And spurned the Armada’s vaunted pride ; 
I shatter the straining mast to the deck, 
And toss the fair ship to a shapeless wreck. 
When the angry surge has been lulled to rest, 
And the foam-bells whiten the wavelet’s crest, 
I softly float round the shipwrecked band, 
And waft the life-freighted raft to land. 
hoerry the boat from its destined way, 

the hopeless castaway ; 
Then chant a requiem over the brave, 
Usshrouded, who lie in their ocean-grave. 


1 bear the thunder-clouds on high, 

Nor quake at their dread artillery ; 

I dance in glee, nor bow my head, 

When the lambent lightning.bolt is sped. 

1 rush abroad in the pride of my might, 
And smite the world with dark affright ; 
The deep-rooted oak from its bed have rent, 
And laughed at man’s proudest monument. 
Yet, waving the harebell, or tossing the sea, 
I utter His voice Who first set me free ; 
And stay my flight at His sovereign will, 
Whose voice of power says: “ Peace, be still !” 








BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE COURT-GATES. 


When Richard Anstey left Blofdel Parva for his uncle’s, ’ 
on the same evening which introduced Maurice to the manor- | replied the other coolly. “To hear her give her ‘ orders,’ for- 


house, he was in by no means an enviable state of mind. It 
is not pleasant to be knocked down by acybody, but to suffer 
that indignity at the hands of a clergyman is especially ob- 
jectionable, since—unless in the very exceptional case of one’s 
being secretary to a Sheffield Union—you cannot take your 
revenge. Richard could not cal! his enemy out, or what was 
the same thing, Mr. Milton could not come if he did; nor 
could he, uoder the circumstances, bring an action against 
him, with much chance of getting damages: nor could he 
(and of this he felt most satistied of al!) inflict condign punish- 
ment u him—that is, punch his head. But if hate could 
have killed & map, such a good hater was Richard Anstey, 
that the Rev. Charles Milton would have been dead already, 
even though, instead of being curate, he were in occupation of 
the best living of his college, and endowed with the corres- 
ponding powers of vitality. — 

Again, although the suspicion of rivalry had scarcely had 
time to dawn, Mr. Anstey did not like the notion of leaving 
Maurice Giyn —“ Just one of those finicking fellows that take 
so with women”—with his footing within Blondel Manor al- 
ready secured. . 

Again, Mr. Richard’s nose was tender, and hurt him a good 
dea! with its nervous twitching. He owed a debt, which was 
not of gratitude, for that to “ that hypocritical little prude, 
the gate-keeper’s daughter, confound her!” He was no 
longer indifferent to her disgrace. His wicked fancy for the 
poor girl, though keen as ever, began to be mingled with a 
desire for her humiliation. She possessed the power of doing 
him a great injury. Suppose, corroborated by the curate, she 
were to publish what had really happened! His chance with 
Kate (be understood her well enough to feel) would then be 
over. He was really enamoured of his cousin, as deeply as 
his natural selfishness would permit him to be; and besides, 


be of great importance to in a.pecuniary way, to | a sneer in his turn: “at all events, it is fortunate for some- 
: sehen tae amen Be id his | body else that the rector has had no chance of 
uncle might have made any number of wills since that by|in his wheel. If your uncle should ask advice 


it might 
make her his wife. He had 








_| Court that night. It was by no means open to him, as his 


which he had made him his sole heir; and the old man had 
always had a liking for hig godchild, strongest, too, at those 
rare times when his better nature asserted itseit; and now 


to what sentimental nonsense he might not give way. 

Such were the unsatisfactory reflections in which the young 
man indulged, both on the way to the station, as he sat silent 
on the dog-cart with his cigar clenched tightly between his 
teeth, and also curing his brief railway journey. It was but 
five-and-thirty miles by road and rail from Blondel Parva to 
Swinlake, the village where his uncle’s house was situated ; 
but when he arrived there, it was too late to go up to the 


uncle’s nearest relative, to come thither or go thence as he 

pleased. At no time had he ventured to do this, for reasons 

that will presently appear, but least of all, at a critical period 

such as the present. If the baronet was not So ill as his in- 

formant had described, or if he had got better in the mean- 

time, it was probable that he would take great offence at so 

untimely a visit. Folks in his position are commonly ex- 

tremely jealous of their heirs (especially if, as in this case, 

they are not their personal favourites), and resent above all 

things the being believed to be near theirend. The beg- 

gar’s remark about the vulture would have occurred to Sir 

Nicholas at once, had his nephew made his uninvited appear- 

ance with kind inquiries, at 11.30 P.M., and that young gen- 

tleman was much too sagacious tocoso, He resolved to take 
up his quarters for the night at the village inn. 

The Anstey Arms was not by @ny means an eurly-closing 
house; the landiord, Mr. James Hoskins, secure in the good- 
will of his patron—earned ago, it was whispered, in 

ways too disreputable as well as too numerous to mention— 

did Dot trouble himself much about the law in that matter; 

and besides, Mr. Richard wasexpected. It was Jem Hoskins 
who had given him warning by letter of his uncle’s precari- 

ous condition, and it was Jem himself who drove the spring- 
cart—the only vehiele which his slender establishment pos- 
sessed—which met him at the Swinlake Station. 

“Tam deuced glad to see you, Mr. Richard,’’ observed this 
worthy, confidentially, as the young man seated himself by 
his side. “ Your le was took main bad to-day again. 
He’ll slip his wind this time, as sure as eggs.” 

“ Does the doctor say that, or is it only your own muddle- 
headed notion ?” returned the other, in an irritated tone. “I 
shan’t thank you, Mr. Hoskins—I can tell you that—if you 
have brought me here on a fool’s errand, when I was much 
better engaged.” 

“* Oh, you are engaged, Mr. Richard, are you?” inquired the 
landlord waggishly.” “ Well, it’s a good thing to have made 
sure of Miss Kate, at all events.” Then, perceiving that his 
companion received this pleasantry with a face like a thun- 
der-cloud, he added with gravity: “‘The doctor has said 
nothing, sir, because he knows better than to do so ; but, for 
a!l that, Sir Nicholas is a dying man. A young man, too, as 
one may say—not five years older than me: it is enough to 
make one quake for fear one’s self. Lord, lord, 1 remember 
him a younger man than yourself, Mr. Richard ; and a deal 
more gamesome.” 

“* How do you know he is dying?” inquired the impatient 


heir. 

“Well, Mr. Richard, I do know it, although I have not 
heard it said in words. Her Ladyship knows it, well enough, 
I can see, though I should not like to be the man to fell her 
so. I saw her this very afternoon. Everything goes op as 
usual up at the Court, and there is even company there. Mr. 
Charles has a friend there, and so has Mr. Leonard.” 

Richard muttered a savage oath, and struck his foot with 
violence against the splash-board. 

“ There, there, sir; don’t frighten the old mare. All that 





ly affairs, as well as t’other, your character does not stand 
overwell with the clergy, I believe ; and everybody pities Miss 
Kate Irby, the nearest relative to Sir Nicholas, except your- 





that be was sick, and perhaps dying, there was no knowing | 8elf, and who lost so great a chance twelve years ago.” 


The worthy pair now kept silence, each chewing his cud of 
bitter thought, till presently, on turning a corner of the road, 
the little inn came in view. ‘‘Come,” resumed the landlord, 
“I didn’t go for to make you angry, Mr. Richard, and shouldn’t 
ha’ done it, but that you began girding at me. Them as lives 
in glass houses shouldu’t throw stones. However, there's no 
need for us to quarrel; we are both in the same boat in this 
matter, although I pull such a little oar, and you such a large 
ono; ant that’s all the more why we should pull each other 
round,” 

Mr. Richard Austey was by no means in a humour to ap- 
preciate this stroke of fancy—his nature was morose, and al- 
together antagonistic to that of the jovial old sinner by whose 
side he sat—but he was unders to ask: “ Who the blank 
wanted to quarrel?” in a tone which, if not exactiy apologetic, 
was as near to it as it was necessary for a person of his supe- 
rior position to go. 

Though reconcilement had thus been made, Mr. James 
Hoskine—not altogether unused to deal with fellow-creatures 
who require delicate handling—had the tact to perceive that 
he had turnished all the information required of him, and that 
his further companionship was not desired. Accordingly, 
after setting forth some supper with his own hands, he left 
his future patron in the litile private sitting-room of his estab- 
lishment; it looked out immediately upon the gates of the 
park, and from it the lights in the sick man’s residence could 
easily be seen glimmering above the tree-tops of the long 
avenue. The adjoining bedchamber wes not made use of by 
Mr. Richard. All night long be sat at the open window, 
smoking segar after segar, first picturing to himself the view 
he knew so well, and when the moon rose, and displayed it, 
gazing upon sward and timber, tower and turret, with greedy 
and far-reaching eyes. The proximity of the prize he covet- 
ed had altered the character of his meditations, but they were 
still tar from being pleasant ones. 

Anstey Court was indeed a stately place, statelier even than 
befitted the rent-roll of its present tenant, and how was the 
heir to keep it up upon an income so greatly dimiaished as he 
well knew, under the most favourable circustances, it was sure 
to be? The woman Hoskins bad called “ her Ladyship ” (al- 
though with no legal right to that title), and her little son 
wouid rob bim, nay, had already robbed him, of many a fair 
acre. Charles and Leonard, too, bastards both, though by 
different mothers, had had their share. Sir Nichoias had been 
careful amply to provide beforehand for his own Sesh and 
blood, and trusted nothing to the generosity of his lawful heir. 
Was it possible that these hateful persons were plotting still 
further agaivst him (Richard), or were they merely living in 
clover yonder as long as the old ‘man was master, content to 
retire, each with his proper spoil, at his decease? That was 
One suspicion that troubled Mr. Richard. Another source of 
anxiety was Kate Irby. Had any softening influence been at 
work since he had seen his uncle last (many months ago), to 
induce him to remember her in” his will more largely? Sap- 
pose some remorse, for instance, had caused him to bequeath 
to her those ten thousand pounds he had won so cunningly of 
her dead father, and which Kate had spoken of as her “ right.” 
What a huge cantle out of bis diminished heritage would that 
be! He would not permit himself, within sight of that mag- 
nificent domain, to thivk it possible that she could be left sole 
heiress, although, a few hours ago, even that had appeared to 
him not utterly out of the question; and her statement that 
she would, in such a csae, make ample amends, had given him 
comfort. No, he would not contemplate such a contingency as 
that. Butto find Kate placed in anything like affluent cir- 





is coming to an end now,” continued the land! gly. 
“The whole Noahb’s Ark of them will bave to clear out, and 
you will be where you ought to be at last. Only, it is just as 
well you should see to things yourself, aud that’s why I 
wrote. That old harpy—what Sir Nicholas can have seen in 
her for 80 many years, nobody knows: she is as thin as the 
whipping-post she ought to be tied to, and yellow as the 
guinea which she ought to be cut off with; yes, sir, she 1s 
black and yellow (Sir Nicholas’s racing colours, that’s one 
thing), like an old crow, and dresses like a scarecrow, and yet 
what airs she gives herself !—that old harpy, as 1 was saying, 
may not be satisfied even with the slice she has got; and the 
young ones—hers and the others—have, I daresay, each got 
their bills open crying: ‘More, more!’ although their crops 
should be full enough. I am pretty sure there’s mischief brew- 
ing, her Ladyship looked so rd and anxious—which, 
why should she A cousidering what had been secured to her, 
unless she were greedy for more? But the fact is, she has no 
conscience, and” —— . 
“The devil take her!” interrupted Richard violently. 
Lf do you harp upon her, when you know it annoys 
me?” 
“ Well, you don’t hate her worse than I do, Mr. Richard,” 


“ 


sooth, and lord it over those who were hand and glove witb, 
Sir Nicholas when she was 3 mere baby, makes me near to 
mad. Then to think of such a one assbe affecting religion, or 
at all events, philanthropy (which is almost as bad), and being 
good to the poor (with your money, as it were, which I hope 
will be better spent some day)—it’s absolutely sickening. 
Ioterfering, too. in the parish (she could not do worse it she 
was a parson’s wife), and protecting people (as she calls it) 
agin their masters and betters” —— “ 

“That'll do, Mr. Hoskins,” interrupted the young man im- 
patiently. “I tell you [ ywon’t hear her spoken of. I know 
well enough why you are so bitter against the woman ; but 
what's thatto my wrong? She spoilt some little game of 
yours on one occasion, did she not?—would not permit you 
to take advantage of unprotected innocence, eh ?” 

“ Ionocence be hanged |’ muttered the landlord sullenly. 

“ Well, let us hope, for your sake, it will be so, and not vice 
verad, as is generally supposed,” returned the other coolly. 
“ Bat that reminds me: has Sir Nicholas sent for the parson ?”’ 

“ Not he, Mr. Richard ; he hates parsons, as he does lawyers, 
like pison ; neither of them has been at the Curt these many 
years. No, be has not sent for the parson ; fortunately, he is a 
deal too game for that.” 

“ Why fortunately, Mr. Hoskins?” 


stolidity. 


weakness, or perhaps of terror, my uncle might confess to the 
parson a thing or two which would implicate a certain parish- 
ioner of bis, who shall be nameless, but who ie not in very 
good odour with the bench of magistrates already. Yes, it is 
fortunate for you that no parson has been seat for.” 

“That may be, or it may not be,” answered the other, with 


“ Did I say fortunately ?” inquired the other with a look of | for you to 


pendently of its being done at his expense 
—that would be most unwelcome, since it would make her 
more difficult to wiv. To do him justice, Richard Anstey 
had no conceit with respect to his own powers of pleasing. 
Her refusal of his hand that morning had wounded no eell-es- 
teem. He had not imagined himself beloved by his cousin, 
although he was far from guessing how much she disliked him. 
Curioasly enough, notwithstanding that her own attraction 
tor him was very strong, he did not take liking much into ac- 
count when estimating his chances of winning Kate. He 
could not conceive that any girl could shut her eyes to prac- 
tical advantages ; and althovgh he had been. rejected as a man 
of great expectations, be had good hope to be looked upon 
more favourably as Sir Richard Anstey, Bart., with a rent- 
roll of eight thousand a year. If, at the same time, she was 
herself poor, or, still better, in debt, as she had hinted ( here 
he made a memorandum to send Hoskins to Blondel is, 
the nearest town to Blondel Parva, to make private inquiries 
as to whether the widow owed money there), and if Sir Nich- 
olas had adhered to his last resolve of leaving her but five 
hundred pounds, then his chance with the girl would be al- 
most assured; nay, it wou'd be a deuced genervus thing in 
him to take ber. ’ 

Twice during the night these calculations or forebodings of 
Mr. Richard were boisterously interrupted : once came a horse- 
man at full speed down the avenue, and thundered at the 
lodge-door to rouse the porter; and once, towards morning, @ 
carriage-and-four flew through the gates, which had been set 
wide in expectation of its arrival, and tore up the hill to the 
court. 

Richard rightly guessed that some physician had been sent 
for on a sudden, in addition to the ordinary medical attend- 
ant that was retained in the house, and that the end was 
surely drawing very near. 
CHAPTER VIIL. 
“QUICK, QUICK,” 

The news that Hoskins brought up-stairs with Mr. Richard’s 
breakfast next morning was, that Sir Nicholas “ bad been took 
witb a fit, or summit,” during the night, but had since rallied 
considerably. The guests at the Court, however, were to leave 
by an early train, and the physician lately summoned was still 
in attendance. 

“They know as you are here, sir,” said the landlord, his 
manner growing perceptibly more respectful as the change of 
patrons grew more imminent. “ Her Ladyship has sent to beg 


ou will step up. She was about to despatch a 
i londel, when she was informed of yom 


here. 
“ Yes, and you meant it. You think that,ina moment of} “Very likely indeed, 1 should think,” observed Richard 


cynically. “ However, that reminds me, Hoskins”—and it 
was curious how the young man’s manoer towards his inferior 
had also changed siuce the last few hours; it was no | 

peevisb, but condescendingly tamiliar—“ if you can make it 
convenient, I wish you to go over to Blondel Regis, and make 
inquiries, in @ quiet way, concerning Mrs. Irby’s affairs. 
am almost afraid they are growing embarrassed. Find out 








it his world 





a spoke | whether she owes much money to the trades-people ; do you 
- | understand ?” ' 
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“ Yes, Sir Richard—I beg pardon, Mr. Richard.” 

There was no necessity to apologise tor the mistake. A 
look of gratified vanity stole over the young man’s face,-in 
spite of himself, though the next moment it wore its habitual 
look of reserve and prudence. 

“ Who was the other witness, beside yourself, to that will 
of Sir Nicholas of which we were talking the last time I was 
here, Hoskins?” 

_“ Bob Dene, sir, the head-gamekeeper: him as was shot in 
Swiulake Spiuney, the year betore last, by the poachers.” 

“ O yes, | rememver—poor fellow !” returned the other care- 
lessly. = I hope my uncle provided for his family in a proper 
manner ?” 

“ Weil, Mr. Richard, I daresay he would ha’ done it, if Bob 
had happened w be married, but he was a bachelor. ot, in- 
deed, as that always’ But here the facetious landlord be- 
Came Conscious tua. his pleasantry was misplaced, and cut it 
short with a dry cough, addressed in coufidence to the palm 
ot his band, 

“ Weil, I shall go up to the Court as soon as these strangers 
are goue, Hoskins, and not before. Their presence there at 
such & time is absolutely indecent.—Talk of the devil, &c. &. 
Here Comes the Waggonette with the very people, if 1 don’t 
mistake. Umph! Tuose young fellows are really not ill 
dressed. 1 wonder where Charies and Leonard pick up their 
friends |—T here now, as soon as 1 have had my cigar, | shall 
stroll up. And you will not forget that little commission of 
mine, Hoskins. Lt is market-day at Blondel Regis, to-day, is 
it not?—and the very best of times to pick up any. local ru- 
mours—so you had better start at once.” 

Whereupon the obsequious landlord left the room to har- 
ness the mare to the spring-cart. Tne park gates were still 
Wide open, suggesting thereby present calamity, like those of 
the Tempic v1 Janus, or the authority that forgets a dying 
master ; sod Ricuard Anstey passed through them unobserved 
by the porter. 

_“ He nad better look a little sharper when he is in my ser- 
Vice,” muttered the young man, whose vision was not so ob- 
scured by grief but tuat be bad an eye to business. “ Suppose 
apy of the deer were to get out, or one of those thievish 
tramps get in!” 

Tuere was no one to be seen about. In the tapering avenue, 
his owo Was the only shadow that crossed the checker-work 
Ubrown by branch and leaf, and the great sualit park stretch- 
ed far and wide on both sides, untevapted by buman creature ; 
but as he drew near to the east terrace that tronted the house, 
fiuer for some wilitary display than for the strutting to and 
iro of the half-dozen peacocks that generally held it in posses 
sion, he saw two gentlemen standing together by the great 
hall-duor, They saw him too, and came slowly forward as if 
Wo greet him. Ove was a man of middie age, and the other 
nearly twenty years bis junior; the former was fair, the other 
dark ; they had nothing in cpmmon between them except the 
brouZe upon their chevks, the result of much exposure to the 
elements, for they were both keen sportsmen ; yet they were 
hall-brothers, 

“ How are you, Mr. Marston? How are you, Mr. Irving,” 
said Richard carelessly. ° 

They lifted their ‘bats in salutation, as he had done; 
ee passed. coolly on before they could make any 

is ii they flattered themselves I was going to call them Charlies 
and Leonard now,” soliloquised he, “they are most uncom- 
monly mistaken ” 

Taey were his uncle’s sons, by different mothers, and lived 
at the Court; the establishment of Sir Nicholas being patri- 
archal in that respect, and comprehending three distinct fami- 
lies. Tbere was Mr. Marston, who had his own apartments 
tnd stables; Mr. Irving, who had ditto, ditto; and she whom 
Hoskins had satirically called “her Ladyship,” who ruled 
Se Soe and was in her turn ruled by ber little son Leo- 
pold, 

The great outer coor stood open, and through the inner 
doors of glass, Richard gazed on the huge entrance-hall and 
broad, branching staircase, irresolute whether to ring the bell 
or announce himself. Presently deciding on the latter course, 
he pushed his way in. There was none to stophim. His 
foowteps on the lesselated pavement evoked only echoes. 
The fountain was not playiog—the machinery having been 
neglected of late, as such matters are apt to be in times of do- 
mestic trouble—but the place was charmingly cool. The tiled 
floor, the polished’ marble-lined walls, the lofty ceiling—on 
which was represented some elaborate pastoral story—the 
piliars that supported it, and the two huge malachite vases, 
one on either side the stairs, all seemed to scatter coolness, 
just as, without doo s, in that sultry forenoon, all things re- 
flected heat. To the right, and opening directly on the hall, 
Was the statue gallery, a double line of graceful groups and 
single figures, intermingled with flowers and ferns—white 
marble, and green leaf, and scarlet blossom. Beyond it lay 
the picture rooms, with their brown and shining floors un- 
carpeted, and save that there was a sprinkling of arm-chairs, 
in which you could recline and feast upon the treasures on 
the walls, unfurnished. Here Rubens’s nude unblushing beau- 
ties glowed ; here Rembrandt's dusky forms grew into life and 
light the more you gazed ; here Claude would have you bask 
in southern sunshine; here Poussin beckoned to his shady 
groves. Richa d strode straight on, blind to all triumphs of 
art—though not without a general potion that the scenes 
were well set forth, and the judgment sound that had selected 
them, and a particular sense that they were worth a good deal 
of money, an? would be bis own in a few hours—uatil he 
drew near a balf-opened door, which, he knew, was that of 
“her Ladyship’s” boudoir. Then he trod as softly as he 
could, and paused, and listened. There were two voices talk- 
ing within—a woman's and a child’s—and through the binge 
of the door, Richard could see the speakers. Ooe was a dark 
lady, with a sad and thoughtful face; her age, as he knew it 
to be, was about thirty, bat she looked much more than that; 
her dress was simple, but not slovenly, as Hoskins had im- 
plied ; her thin white fingers rested on the curly head of a lit- 
tle boy of six, evidently her own son, though his eyes were 
bright with the anticipations of youth, while hers reflected the 
sad experience of years. At present, however, even the boy's 

face was g ave. 

“ Yes, darling,” answered she tenderly to some question of 
the child’s; “ he does look very ill; but he was kind to us, 
Was _be wot, poor papa?” 

° es,” returned the boy, after a little hesitation. 
be taken to see him any more?” 

His mother shook ber head, and turned her face to the win- 
dow, that he might not see its look, for there was something 
more than sorrow on it. 

“If papa dies, shall I still have my little pony, mamma, and 
Mimmie to wait upon me?” 

“Hush! Yes. Why do you 





“ Shall I 


ask, Lippy? You should not 


be thinking of such things now. 
“ Because John once said,” continued the boy with childish 
persistence, ‘“ when he was angry with me about that whip I 
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broke, than when Sir Nicholas died, you and I would have to 
‘warn out.’ What did John mean by that?” 
A dangerous light gleamed in tye lady’s eyes, and she drew 
herself up to her full height. “ Did he really dare to say that, 
Lippy?’ 

: Yes, mamma. But I promised him not to tell, only 
I forgot: so youSmust not be angry with him; I like old 
John.” 

The mother turned, and smiling, stooped down, and kissed 
the child. 

“ Shall we have to leave the Court, as Mrs. Placet had to leave 
the rectory, mamma, when her husband died, and the new 
rector came?” 

“ Yes, Lippy.” 

“ And shall you have to wear a horrid widow’s cap, mamma, 
as Mrs. Piacet does ?” 

“ No, Lippy.” 

Juat those two words, and yet with such pathetic meaning 
in their tone that even the child was awed by it into silence. 
He looked up with inquiring wonder into his mother’s face, 
and she sat down, and snatched him up on her lap, and burst 
into a torrent of tears. 

“ Iv’s deuced lucky she began to cry,” murmured Richard 
to himself, as be stepped back with caution ; “I was afraid 
they would have found me out, they kept so precious quiet.— 
Ahem, ahem!” here he cleared bis throat, and once mure ap- 
proached the boudoir, but this time designedly with heavy 
tread. He knocked sharply at the door, and a voice, it would 
have been hard to identify with that of the previous speaker, 
bade him “ Come in.” 

A woman’s, nay, a lady’s voice, but firm almost to peremp- 
toriness ; not a trace of humiliation lurked within i: now, and 
scarcely a tinge of sorrow. She had expected a servant's 
summons, and she was not one to exhibit weakness before a 
servant. 

When she saw that it was no servant, but her exemy, the 
last shadow-skirts of her depression vanished ; she Was mistress 
of herself at once, and of the situation. 

“Tam glad you are come, Mr. Richard,” said she gravely, 
stretching out ber hand, which he took politely enough. ‘It 1 
had known how serious your uncle’s condition had been, I 
should have sent for you befure this. Up to yesterday, even, 
we had good hopes ; but last night, and this moraing”—— She 
looked towards the child, and Richard nodded in token that 
he understvod her. 

“ Are both doctors agreed ?” inquired he. 

“Both. Lt is a question of a few days, perhaps hours; that 
is all, But l am inankful to say he suffers but little save from 
want of sleep. The reason why | am not with him now is, 
that he has been left quite alone in hopes that he may get 
some; but it is now time that he should take his medicine. 
Will you come with me at once and see him?—Good.—You 
will say here, Lippy, like a good boy, till I come back.—Sir 
Nicholas is in tae Biue Parlour ; he bas not been up-stairs for 
mouths,” 

She moved towards a doorway hung with heavy curtains, 
which opened into another picture-room, the oak-floor of 
which bad been thickly carpeted to deaden sound. As she 
laid her flogers lightly on the handle of a door upon the right, 
she whispered: “* He lies here: you must be prepared to find 
your uncle greatly altered.” 

The next moment they were in the sick man’s room. This 
Was & small apartment, with two windows opening upon a 
little garden, aud hung, as its name implied, with blue. Ex- 
cept for the unseasonavie fire in the hearth—albeit the fever 
Was upon the patient now, and not the chill—and for the pre- 
sence of the bed and its occupant, it Wasa very cheerful room ; 
but the exceptions marred it sadly. 

An old man, who had evideatly once been very handsome, 
but with wasted features, and weariog that pinched look which 
is humanity's almost upiversal expression when near its end, 
lay there propped with pillows, and on a bed of down, yet with 
eyes that hungered for weir sleep in vain. 

“Why did you leave me, Meg?” exclaimed he querulously. 
“It is bard to be left so long alone.” 

“You sent me away yourself, Nicholas, and insisted on 
my not returning until it was time for you to take your 


draught.” 
“ind fr? Perhaps I did. I am glad you are come now, at 
all events. I have had no sivep; | snall never sleep again.— 


Who is that you have brought with you? 
of those damned doctors aguio.” 

“It is I, Sie Nicholas,” said the young man, stepping for- 
ward to the foot of the bed. “ 1 am exceedingly sorry to find 
you so far trom well.” ; 

“ Tat is a lie, Nephew Richard. You are exceedingly pleas- 
ed to find me so near to death.” 

This remark, embarrassing under any circumstances was 
particularly awkward, iuasmueb as all present were aware that 
it Was true. 

“ However,” continued the sick man ungraciously, “ it is as 
well you are come. You are near to me, if not especially dear ; 
and you can do no harm, toank Heaven. Meg and Lippy are 
wéll provided for, and also Charles and Leonard. 11 is quite 
right that you should be here to take possession of your own 
when lam gone. You will not have to wait many hours. Lo 
the meanwnile,1 can dispense with your presence.—Meg, 
give your orders that a room be prepared at once for Mr. Rich- 
ard Aasiey.—You need not look like that, sir,” cried he ex- 
citedly. “Soe is mistress here while the breath is in my 
body. Moreover, she is worth ten thousand of you; and it 1s 
she I have wronged, and not you.—Meg, he hates you, this 
scoundrel. [| will not have him about my death-bed.—Do you 
hear me, sir? Go!” 

The old man spoke with such shrillwehemence that Richard 
was quite alarmed, Was it possible that so much vigour could 
exist with a condition uiterly hopeless? 

“I will cut you off with a shilling !” screamed Sir Nicholas. 
—" There; | knew that would make him go!” chuckled he, 
the perspiration standing out on his forehead, and his breath 
coming in paintul gasps.—* What a rogue that is, wench !—ls 
he gone, or is he listening at the door? He was always one 
for that. He would tara you out of house and home—you and 
Lippy ; and have you whipped, if he could. Did you not see 
how he looked at you when | said ‘ give orders?’ Damn him! 
I will not have him here.” 

“ Husb, hush! Sir Nicholas.” 

But there was no occasion to say “ Hush !” now. Thoroughly 
prustrated by that access of passion, the sick man closed his 
eyes, and seemed to sink into the pillow. The lady whom he 
had called Meg bent over him, not indeed with love, but with 
that pity which is near akin to it,and smoothed the sheet 
about his shoulders, and touched his forehead with some cool 
and fragrant mixture. Sue sat down bebind the bed-curtain, 
and watched uaiil his breathing shuwed that exhaustion had 
induced sleep, then noiselessly withdrew to where she had 
left her little son. A wife worthy of the vame would not per- 
haps have done so: yet she was only Obeying the doctor's 


1 will not see either 


—— a 


baronet was now suffering ; and narcotics, instead of alleviat- 
ing, only seemed to aggravate his painful and unnatural wake- 
fulness. If she remained with him now, it was possible she 
might be summoned from without, and a knock at the door, 
however gentle, would have roused him instantly. A silken 
cord lay on the coverlet, communicating with a bell in her own 
apartment, and she placed it carefully close to his wasted fin- 
gers, before she left the room. J 

A soft west wind came in at an open window, bearing with 
the scent of the flowers the dreamy caw of the rooks on the 
gently swaying elms, and the slumbrous coo of the wild 
pigeon from the more distant woods; other wise, all was 
silent, save for that laboured breathing which was 80 soon to 
be stilled. , 

Was it the snapping of a twig without? or the alighting of 
a bird upon the window-sill? Or did some far-off door in 
that stately mansion undutifully jar, and rouse its master? 
Some slight noise, he knew not what, had smitten suddenly 
on the sick man’s ear, and awakened him thoroughly. Was 
it long, or only a little time—was it an hour or a minute, 
that he had been asleep and alone !—All was quite still, but 
the mischief had been done. It seemed to him now, indeed, 
that he should never go to sleep again until the last sleep of 
all. And yet he would not ring for Meg. He was not in ab- 
solute pain, and the best chance for those aching eyes to close 
was for him to remain alone. But they did not close: they 
stared through that open window upon the brilliant garden- 
plot with its pleasant arbour and surrounding shrubbery, and 
beheld many things beside. 

They looked forth upon a wasted life—a life of sensual and 
selfish pleasure, and beyond it upon Death the Avenger. It 
had been Sir Nicholas Anstey’s boast that he could never 
be frightened by a priest ; and indeed his was not that Death- 
bed of the Infidel of which most of us have read, if few have 
seen: but he was come to that place—the last stage of human 
travel—from whence men strain their eyes into the past, in 
hopes to find some ground of comfort. His memory, fiiting 
from scene to scene of vice and dissipation, strove in vain to 
light on some oasis in that now arid desert, which hac once 
seemed so rich with fruit and bright with blossom, on which 
to rest, if but for a little space, and fold in peace its wearied 
wing; some act of charity ; some deed of unselfish kindli- 
ness; the recollection of some well-doing, however slight and 
transient. But alas! it could fiad none. Tne long ¢ ccount of 
his evil passions and their reckless grat/fication lay open be- 
fore him, with*notbing on the per contra side—only a blank 
page, which there was now no time to inscribe with the ex- 
ercise of a single virtue. He had known ruined gamblers— 
men he had helped to rain—with the alternative of suicide or 
a life of wretched penury before them, to indulge for one last 
evening, ere they chose the former, in some wild debauch ; 
but even this was denied to Aim. He had not the strength to 
litt a glass ot wine to his lips, far less did he possess the power 
of enjoying it. His fortune indeed was his own, and would 
remain so while his breath was yet in his body, and even after 
it would serve for speech; it was his own “ for life.°—What 
& perpetuity of existence had that phrase once conveyed ; and 
now it was dwindled to a few painful hours !—Nay, 1t was his 
own still further, for he could hequeath it to whom he pleased 
by will. He had been wont to take credit to himself for leay- 
ing his illegitimate offspring well provided for, and not neg- 
lecung them, like other, men of the world he knew, but be 
had come to that pass when he could no longer impute to 
himself a virtue without cause. It was not such a very gen- 
erous action, after all, to enrich his own flesh and flood at the 
expense of an heir whom he disliked: and as for what he had 
given to Meg, he had never veatured to congratulate himself 
upon that arrangement, even in his most complacent moods. 
It he had given her all, he could never have made up for what 
he had taken away from her; for the bitter wrong he had in- 
flicted, the base deception he had practised, the villainy with 
which be had repaid her for her simple trust. The world, in- 
deed, if ihe matter had been canvassed in society, would pro- 
bably have taken his side, and discredited his victim’s story,but 
what could that avail him now? No one knew but he —not 
even the woman herself, else how could she have forgiven 
him ?—the utter heartlessness of his falsehcod, the passionless 
premeditation of his crime. Many a fair one’s face, whose 
brightness he had changed to shadow, and whose smile to 
tears, thronged unbidden and unwelcome before his restless 
gaze, but none with such rebuke in it as hers—the daughter 
of bis companion and familiar friend, intrusted with dying lips 
to his protecting care—— Whose face was that at the window? 
Whose eyes had looked into his own but for one instant, yet 
all sufficient for mutual recognition ? 

In the physical reality of the vision, his reason refused to 
believe. Had the devil indeed thus summoned him in the 
person of a messenger whose credentials he could not dis- 
pute? or wasdt a figment of his disordered brain? were the 
alternatives which presented themselves. It was the face of 
another dead companion to whom he had done a wrong 
only less base and perfidions than to Meg’s father, and one 
which had had, indirectly, fatal consequences. 

Sir Nicholas had always held that Robert Irby, being al- 
most penniless, and grievously oppressed with debt, had 
drowned himself designedly, in order that his family should 
reap the benefit of his heavy insurances. _ It was just the sort 
ot half-chivalrous, balf-scoundrelly action which would have 
recommended itself to a character, at the same time affection- 
ate and unprincipled, like that of Irby. And the thing that 
had originally sapped his future, and eventually brought him 
to that unhappy end, was the lose of those ten thousand 
pounds of which his friend had so treacherously robbed him. 
This deed was not in reality the worst by many that could be 
laid at the sick man’s door, but it was the one which the ba- 
ronet had always found most difficulty in reconciling with his 
conscience, easy and pliable though it was; it was a crime 
that should have been out of the catalogue of the offences of a 
man of his quality, one repugnant even to that elastic code of 
morals in use among “ men of honour ;” and the recollection 
of it had often galled him more than he liked to own even to 
himself. 

Perhaps, if the man had borne himself with greater mode- 
ration under his wrong, and not so indignantly appealed 
against it, Sir Nicholas would have made amends; but as it 
was, Irby’s conduct had only produced, as has been narrated, 
a second injury. The baronet had revoked the will that made 
his godchild Kate his heiress, save for five hundred pounds 
left to his nephew, and made another which reverse.t those 
bequests. Here, however, reparation could yet be made, if he 
had only time. This idea, by excluding other subjects of 
thought, afforded him, by comparison, what was almost a 
pleasure, and he snatched at it, as he had done through life 
at all things in — shape. But was there time? To 
devise a new will, however short—to narrate, however briefly, 
his wishes—to sign, and seal, and deliver, he felt there was 
not time. Moreover, if there had been, he would scarcely have 
liked to leave Kate irby, by solema uest, those ten thou- 
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for what he must have all along been conscicus was a fraud 
upon her father, Sir Nicholas, like some others who are reck- 
less of their character while alive, was tenacious of his repu- 
tation after death ; he still clung, posthumously, to the skirts 
of that respectability which he had cast off his own person as 
an encumbrance ; and, indeed, it was owing to some feeling 
of this kind that he had bequeathed so much of his fortune as 
he had done to the nephew whom he hated. No, a new will 
could not be made; but something might be done in another 
way. His feeble fingers clutched the bell-rope, and when 
Margaret answered the summons, his feeble voice murmured : 
“ Send for Richard” 

“For Richard, Sir Nicholas!” ejaculated the astonished 
woman, with the recollection of that scene between uncle and 
nephew so fresh in her mind. “Do you not mean Charles or 
Leonard ?” 

“ No, Meg; I have eeen them for the last time, and our own 
little Lippy, but I must see Nephew Richard over again. 
Quick, quick !” 

But it was to no purpose that the baronet reiterated that 
“ Quick, quick!” and griping the sheet with fretful fingers, 
gasped out his impatience and distress. Richard had gone 
forth none knew whither, enraged at bis reception by his un- 
cle, and did not return until evening. Doubtless, he hoped to 
find that the baronet was dead; but coming back from his 
aimless walk through mead and woodland—perbaps by that 
time, thought he, all his own—he called at the Anstey Arms, 
resolving to remain there rather than at the Court, and re- 
ceived from Mr. Hoskins (with certain other intelligence) his 
uncle’s urgent summons, which—not without some tremor 
mingled with his great surprise—he hastened to obey. 
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CROQUET TACTICS. 
BY WALTER JONES WHITMORE. 


A number of my friends having done me the honour to say 
they would like to learn from myself the tactics of the game 
of croquet, and it being impossible to give instructions to all 
without the aid of the press, | proposed to The Field news- 
paper to state what I knew of the game through the medium 
of their columns. The Ejitor most kindly acceded io my 
request; and I shall think my labours well bestowed if I in 
any degree add to the growing opinion that croquet does not 
simply owe its sudden and unexampled success to the fact that 
it is played equal'y by ladies and gentlemen, but that it is in 
itself a first-rate game, requiring great floesse, nerve, and pa- 
tience, as well as great accuracy of hand and eye. 

Before entering on the scientific part of my subject it is ne- 
cessary that I should give a tull definition of certain terms 
with which the majority of players seem to be unacquainted, 
but which, in the explanation of the principles of the game, 
must necessarily be of frequent occurrence. I should state, 
however, that lam only about to define words in common 
use amongst good players; the tendency to create a host of 
new and uopecessary terms, or to alter and = to improve on 
the old ones, which have been fairly accepted, appearing to 
the writer neither witty nor sensible. 

The terms in question are the “dead ball,” the “ player” or 
“ive ball,” and tue “ friend.” 

In all the illustrations which are to follow—and I fear it 
will not be in my power to give all the many fine points and 
varied tactics of the game without a considerable number of 
illustrations—the game supposed to be played is a game of 
four, which may be played either between two players, each 
having two balls, or by four players, two on a side, each with 
a single ball. For clearness sake, I propose to give ull the 
diagrams subsequent to those accompanying this article with 
the first four colours on the peg—viz., blue, pink, black, and 
yellow.* 

Now suppose, gentle reader, that you are playing in this 
géme, and that the ball you are playing with is blue ; then 

Pink will be your “ player,” 
Black is your “ friend,” and 
Yellow is the “ dead ball.” 


The origin of the foregoing terms will now be explained, 
and the necessity of having a distinctive appellation for each 
ball will appear most clearly in the tactics. 

The term “ player” is borrowed from billiards in the game 
of pool, and means the bail which, after you have finished 

our break, will play on you: thus, pink is blue’s “ player,” 
lack is pink’s, yellow is black’s, and blue is yellow’s. 

The term “ dead” ball is borrowed from cricket, and means 
the ball which, having just been played, has nothing actively 
to do for one turn, and is therefore “dead” for that period. 
In Mr. Jaques’ rules it is stated: “ When the Ball of a player 
hits the starting peg, after he has been through al! his hoops, 
whether by his own play or that of another, it is ‘ dead’ and 
out of the game.” This same definition was also used in the 
rules printed in The Field, but the term had not then come'to 
be generally adopted in its present sense. It is clear thet 
that there can be no use in adopting a term which there will 
bever or very seldom be an occasion toapply. We do not say 
of a cricket ball that it is“ dead” before the game has com- 
menced, or when the game is decided and over. It is “ dead” 
directly it has passed the wicket keeper’s hands (he having 
no further use for i!) until the moment it is next delivered, or 
rather commenced to be delivered. It will thus be seen that 
the term is of frequent use in both games. In both a ball is 

tantly b ing “ dead,” and then again the “ live” ball, 
throughout the contest. In croquet it is “dead” every time 
it ceases to play until its “ friend” has finished playing, when 
it again becomes the “live ball,” of which it behoves the 
adversary whose turn is next to beware, sffice it is his 
“ player.” 

The term “ friend” seems self-evident, and no explanation 
needed. Blue and black are “ friends ;” pink and yellow are 
“ friends.” 

Before coming to the tactics 1 must, in order to make my 
labours as complete as possible, offer some short instruction 
as to the manual part of the game: the handling of the mal- 
let, the action required in playing, and the attitude which 
gives the greatest accuracy in striking the ball—matters quite 
as essential in croquet as in billiards. 

First, as to the attitude, which in a certain proverb or saying 
is declared to be “ everything,” and it is certainly a great deal 
in'croquet. Each player must in some degree determine for 
himsel! what is fo Aim the most easy and natural way of stand- 
ing, and the one which gives him the greatest accuracy of aim, 
and the greatest power in striking the ball. Sutill, there is 
undoubtedly a good and a bad altitude, and, generally speak 
ing, a good one may be obtained, unless a bad one has become 
a matter of babit. First, { will suppose that the mallet is held 








* ‘Lhe prettiest balls, and the ones most in fashion, are those 
which came into use as the “club set”—simple blue and red, 
and marked with one, two, three, and four stripes on each side. 


with two hands. (Players differ greatly on this point, some 

not being able to play with two hands, and somé being quite 

powerless with one.) The body should be balanced on the 

right foot, and rest almost entirely on it, the left foot being 

merely used to steady the action. The shoulders should be 

as parallel with the line in which the ball is to be 
riven. 





Tre Two-Hanpep Srroxe.—Finst Posrrion. 


Each stroke must be given from the shoulders, and a sort 
of swing of the arms, the body being kept perfectly up, and 
8s motionless as possible. The slightest turn or swaying of 
the body will destroy the accuracy of the aim. The action of 
the left elbow must be the same as in cricket—viz., forward 
in a Jine towards the ball or hoop aimed at; and, ssin cricket, 
there cannot be too free and unfettered play of shoulder, 
elbow, and wrist. The player, having got the proper attitude, 
must take the line of the ball be is aiming at (first position), 
but at the moment of striking he must be looking at bis own 
bal! (second position). No great muscular action should be 
put into the stroke, the ball being driven as much as possible 
by the mere weight of the deecending mallet. Of course the 
exact centre of the ball shuuld be struck by the exact centre 
of the mallet head. If excellence is to be obtained, everyone 
of these points must be carefully attended to and minutely 
practised, till they become habit and a sort of instinct. But 
if in this assertion I seem to be advocating a waste of time, I 
can only say that a practice of ten minutes a day is quite 
sufficient to acquire every point, if only it is regular and sys- 
tematic. 
Should my explanation of the attitude and action required 
be not sufficiently clear, it is to be hoped that the sketches 
given will be more explanatory. 





Tue Two-HANDED STROKE.—SECOND Posirron. 





In matches of four the best way to divide the balls is to make 
one set of the ones and threes, another of the twos and fours. 


At one time there was an attempt made to oblige every 


fixed attitude is dictated by rule, and it is to be hoped that 
such dictation will not succeed at croquet. The writer hopes 
so sincerely, as when one hand only is allowed the game will 
no longer be a game for him. 





THE ONE-HANDED STROKE. 


In playing with one hand, the attitude is necessarily much 
more stooping, because the mallet cannot be held firmly un- 
less the hand is carried somewhat nearer to the mallet-head. 
The weight of the body should rest almost equally on the two 
legs; but, as in playing with two hands, the shoulders should 
be parallel with the line in which the bal! is to be driven, and 
the body should be held as firm and motionless as possible. 
There is the same necessity for looking at the ball when de- 
livering the stroke as in the two-handed position. 

If it be asked which is the best method of playing, with one 
or two hands, the answer is that each player must decide this 
for himself. The majority of good players with whom the 
writer is acquainted is a one-handed mejority ; but of players, 
taking the good and bad together, the majority is decidedly 
two-handed, 

There are no less than nine sorts of strokes at croquet, which 
must all be described. These strokes may be divided into 
roquet and croquet strokes as follows : 

Roquet Strokes : 

1. The ordinary roquet | 
2. The rushing roquet Strokes in which ‘a single 
3. The leapfrog stroke ball is struck. 

4. The curling stroke 

Croquet Strokes : 

. The tight croquet 

. The following stroke 
. The stop stroke 

. The splitting stroke 

. The medium croquet 


Of the foregoing, the most important are the “ ordinary” 
and “ rushing” roqaet strokes, and the “ following,” “ stop,” 
“ splitting,” and “ medium” croquet strokes. All these must 
be mastered before any great proficiency can be said to have 
been made in the game. The “leapfrog” and “ curling” 
strokes are all — and cannot (as far as the writer's 
knowledge goes) made with anything like certainty even 
by the best players. They are, however, seldom called for, 
and first-rate play (though not the highest) can be attained 
without their aid. 

The explanations which follow are given, not according to 
the order of the strokes as rumbered, but according to the im- 
portance of the strokes ia the game. 

Ordinary and Rushing Roquets—It has been fully ex- 
plained how the ball should be struck in the ordinary roquet. 
The “rushing” roquet is made when a player, baving his ball 
so placed that he can roquet another to some spot on the 
ground more convenient to take croquet from, roquets it with 
force, 80 a8 to drive it the required distance. Io making this 
stroke the ball must be struck exactly in the centre. Where 
a player has to strike violently, should the blow fall ever so 
slightly on the top of the ball, it is apt to leap from the 
ground, and will often thus hop over the ball to be struck. 
The roqued bal! also, if it is to be driven to any distance, must 
be hit by the roqueing bal! exactly in the centre. 

The Following Stroke.—This is the most important of all the 
strokes, and a are who has not got the mastery of it at 
short distances will be “nowhere” in the game, even on the 
most crowded lawns. 

I should state that the best plan in practising this and all 
other strokes is to commence at short distances, and not to 
proceed to longer until the short ones have become quite 
easy, and almost matters of certainty. In making the “ fol- 
lowing” stroke for instance, let the beginner try and make 
two balls run together for two or three yards. This being 
mastered, it will be comparatively easy to increase the dis- 
tance to five or six yards. But the first grand difficulty is to 
attain the right action, and the proper tura of the elbow and 
wrist. 

In making the following stroke, the player must fe with 
the mallet head, as a person follows with the cue at billiards, 
But as many of my readers will be amongst the fair sex, and 
not portage very well acquainted with the latter game, [ 
should state that the best way for beginners to learn this 
stroke will be as follows: Place the balls so as to touch, and 
in a line with tbe ball or hoop towards which they are to 
run; then, holding the mallet firmly, but not tightly (and not 
approaching the mallet head to the ball, but holding it at a 
distance of five or six inches awsy), bring the mallet _ on 
the ball with a quiet, uniform action; and, without thinking 
at all what is guing to happen to the balls, raise the mallet 
head upwards towards the left shoulder. If the action of the 


Strokes in which a ball is 
struck when in contact with 
another. 
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player to use only one hand ; fortunately, this piece of arbi-| mallet is uniform, a following stroke is certain to be the re- 
wary law did not prevail. There is no game in which any 


It. (See fig. 1.) 
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The Stop Stroke-—The stop stroke is made as follows : Place | 
the balls in line aud touching; hold the mallet handle firmly, | 
and bring the mallet head sharply down on the ball you strike. | 
At the moment of striking, draw the mallet head back. It 
this is done wel], the croqued ball will be sent to a distance, | 
and the ball struck will not be moved very far from the posi- | 
tion in which you strike it. (See fig. 2.) 

The Splitting Stroke is sometimes made with a “ following,” 
sometimes with a striking mallet—with a “ fol’owing” maliet | 
where the balls have to travel an equal distance; with a strik- 
ing mallet where one ball is to be made to pass over more | 
ground than the other. The two different ways of making this 
stroke will be clearly seen by looking at diagrams. 

The Medium Stroke —When one ball is to follow another, 
but only to pass over half the distance, or something consi- 
derably less than the croqued bal), the stroke must be made 
with neither a “ following” nor yet a sharply strikin 
There are almost endless modifications of this sort of 


mallet. | lowing stroke on white up to the striped ball (bis pla 
stroke, | Uniess he can now hit the striped ball, the latter wi 


DIAGRAMS OF THE VARIOUS CROQUET STROKES. 


Fig. 4. The Splitting Stroke.-—Piace black and white at a 
distance of two yaras from black’s hoop. Required to send 
them into the position indicated by lines. Play with a follow- | 
ing mallet, because both balls have to travel nearly the same | 
distance. Strike in a line straight towards the hoop. The | 
angle will give the proper directioo to the balls. 

Fig. 5. The Splitting Stroke—Place white and black at a 
distance of three yards from white’s hoop. Sirike the balls so 
as to go into the position indicsted by the lines. Play with a 
striking mallet, black having to travel a greater distance than | 
white. 

Fig. 6. The Medium Stroke —Place white and black at a dis- 
tance of four yards from white’s hoop. Strike so tbat white | 
shall stop at one yard from his hogp, and black go two yards 
beyond it. 

Fig. 7. The Leapfrog Stroke-—Black bas been playing a fol- | 
er). 
I ot | 


which are only to be acquired by long practice, and steady | course, have a game. The distance between black and white | 


attention to the amount of strength and the turn of wiist re- 
quired. It is necessary, also, to learn precisely at what angles 
two balls should be placed to send them into required posi- 
tions. This angle must depend very much on the particular 
way in which each player handles the mallet. A sharp blow 
will send balls off at a much greater tangent than when struck 
with a following mallet. 

On all these points I can on! advice, that 
players who are beginners should first practise the various 
strokes given in figs. 4 and 5 at short distances, and then pro- 
ceed to practise at longer distances, so soon as the shorter ones 
become comparatively easy. 

The Leapfrog Stroke is made by striking a single ball 
sharply, and nearly on the top. The result is that the ball 
will leap up from the ground, and jumping over any interme- 
diate bal], hit one beyond. This stroke is seldom required, 
but the writer bas seen more than one game won by it. 

The Ourling Stroke.—W hen a ball is wired from another, and 
the distance between them is not more than two or three 
yards, it is possible, by striking the ball on one side, to give it 


repeat m 


a curl so that it shall round the wire, and strike the ball lying | 


ired by lopg prac- 


beyond it. This stroke is only to be — 
ut, when acquired, 


tice, and requires great power of wrist. 
it is of great service in the game. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DIAGRAMS. 


Figs. 1 to 8 above are descriptive of the various strokes. 
The mallet bead and dotted lines show the direction of tLe 
blow. When the dotted lines pass entirely through the balls, 
this indicates a following stroke; where they pass partly 
through, this indicates a medium stroke ; where they stop at 
the ball to be struck, this means a stop stroke. 

Fig. 1. The Following Stroke.—Piace black and white at a 
distance of two or three yards from the striped ball. Required 
to send both balls — 80 as to bring both of them close 
up to the striped ball. 

Fig. 2. The Stop Stroke-—Black and white are supposed to 
be one yard from black’s hoop. White is to be sent through 
the hoop and two yards beyond, black being left as near as 
possible in its present position. 

Fig: 3. The Stop Stroke.—Strike black so that white shall go 
to hoop, and black remain near the striped ball. Black and 
white are supposed to be at one yard distance from the striped 
ball, and five yards from the hoop. 


| is supposed to beeighteen inches. Black, being struck sharply 
downwards, will hop over white and hit the striped ball. 

Fig. 8. The Curling Stroke.—Biack is wired from both balls, | 
and, unless be can hit one of them, the striped ball, which is | 
his player, will bave a game. Being struck a little on one 

}side, and towards the left of the wire, by a mallet held | 

} —_ with both hands, black will curl round the wire and hit | 

white. 





ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE 


.WINE. 


In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine.— Tennyson. 


During a debate upon the Irish Church at Housewife’s 
table the other night, a supporter of the Establishment, while 
maintaining that the contemplated concession, even if made, 
would utterly tail to satisfy the Hibernian malcontents, made 
use of a novel illustration. 

“T once bad an acquaintance in Devonshire,” said Colonel 
Thunderbomb—“ he wasan Irishman too, by the by (al- 

| though, of course, he never went over there, and even did bis 
very best to get rid of the accent), who built himself a fine 
house at the extremity of his estate, and almost next door to 
another man’s farm, He furnished itio a very costly manner, 
and would have been quite content with the result of his ex- 
penditure, but for a certain intolerant stench which pervaded 
| every room in the mansion. People skilled in evil smells as- 
| sured him it was only dead rats—just as the Raditals are now 
saying, it is only the Irish Church—but the knowledge ot 
what it was did not diminish the nuisance. My friend, how- 
ever, acting upon their advice, took down al! his fine oak 
skirting-boards, and took up all his fine oak floorings, and 
pulled his fine house almost to pieces; but the smell was 
neither better nor worse, for it turned out that it arose from 
the farmer’s boiling swedes néxt door, which he could no more 
prevent, you see, than you could have prevented my friend 
from being an abeentee.’ 

“A very apt fable, colonel,” observed Housewife gravely. 
“ But a weak argument, like a dull book, is none the better for 
being elegantly illustrated.” 

“] entirely differ from you,” said Bitter Aloes. “If artists 
did but draw less carelessly, many, modern books would be 











well worth looking into. The illustration of an argument 
also is sometimes of great moment. I once lived in a certain 
northern metropolis, where two eloquent divines contended 
for the mastery at every great public meeting. But, as in the 
game of draughts, the player who bas the first move always 
wins (or ought to do so), 80, whoever of the two first caught the 
eye of the chairman, and rose to speak, was observed to pfe- 
vail over his rival. The reason of this was, that they were 
both in love with the same beautiful simile, and when one got 
possession of it, it of course became useless to the other. It 
was a complicated Jogical affair enough, but from long habit 
they could bandle it hkea proverb: it had a Sbip, and a Rock, 
and a Ligbt-house in it, with many other interesting objects ; 
and I well remember, as each of these familiar images was 
presented to the long-suffering audience by the more fortunate 
of the two Divines, how the face of the other used to lengthen, 
for he felt that the particular tack on which -his ship went 
best was denied to him, even if the wind was not taken out 
of bis oratorical sails altogether.” 

“ There is nothing which common-place folks relish like a 


| cumbrous metaphor,” observed Housewife; “ mere reasoning 


is caviare to the geuera!.” 

“ And to the colonel, too,” whispered Aloes in my ear, with 
a glance at Thunderbomb. “He was quoting that very 
phrase but yesterday at the club, only he said ‘ curare’ instead 
of ‘caviare.’ Think of ‘curare to the general.’ A deadly 

ison, sir, in which savages dip their arrows.” 

“ If that’s the case,” cried Thunderbomb, who has very sharp 
ears, “I wonder, Mr. Aloes, you don’t get some to put on the 
tip, or rather the fork, of your tongue.” 

“Ob, as to that,” struck in Housewife, mediatorially, for 
Aloes was purple, there being nothing which he more dislikes 
than personal satire (when directed.against himself), “we are 
all acclimatised to our friend’s winged words, and they hurt 
nobody. Speaking of acclimatisation, how well all the ven- 
tures we have of Jate sent out to the Underworld seem to 
have prospered! But the advantage is not reciprocal. We 
shall never see volunteer kang on Wimbledon Common. 
+ rah ee | seems to resent any introduction of strange 





“Yes,” said Thunderbomb, laughing, “even from one 
county into another. A friend of mine who lived in an eastern 
| county, where no Stags are Funted, thought he would intro- 
| duce that diversion a year or two ago, and he did so: that is, 

he did so for one day. But the huntsman, and whips, and dogs, 
being strange to the place, and one of those fogs liar to 
that locality, and which seem woven of Shetland wool, having 
come on, everybody got scattered and lost. Nothing wasever 
heard of the deer at all, and very little of the dogs, except that 
the carcasses of sixteen sheep that nad been ‘ worried’ by those 
noble animals were brought up to my friend’s house, and a 
very ample remuneration demanded.” 

“That story is suspiciously like what occurred with the 
Queen’s hounds some years since,” remarked Aloes. “ A cer- 
tain Eminent Personage, wishing to repay the sporting hospi- 
talities of a county where he had been foxhpnting during the 
season, determined to give it a day with the staghounds. A 
special train was engaged, and brought the astonished Deer, 
with all his canine and equine friends, at I don’t know what 
expense, and there was a Meet of unparalleled magnitude. The 

imal, as usual, refused to start, and when he did so, trotted 
for about six miles along the road, as though he were aware o 
the security afforded by the Queen’s highway ; but at last the 
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whipped him off across the country. A was a lusus 
nature in the district ; and when this poor creature trotted 
into a farmyard (just as he was accustomed to do about Wind- 
sor), to rest @ bit, and look about him, the farmer, taking him 
for a wild animal of great price, got a gun, and shot at him. 
The wounded deer took refuge, not in Hartleap Well exactly, 
but in the duck-pond, and there h@ was done to death with 
sheep-dogs and an iron bar ; then the farmer threw the body 
across a horse, in order to sell it in the neighbouring town, 
and on his way met the whole cavalcade of noble sportsmen, 
riding, with hound and horn, at the top of their speed ; and 
the misunderstanding was explained. But nobody has since 
attempted to acclimatise stags in that particular county.” 

“ Talking of the Irish Church, from wiich subject we have 
strayed a little,” observed Mr. Secondhand Fuunydog, after 
meny attempts to get a hearing, “there is a most nefarious 
attempt being made just now, in society, 'o discredit that branch 
of the Establishment. I don’t say that Mr. Gladstone is at the 
bottom of it,” 

An _ no doubt he is,” interposed the colonel; “ but what 
is it?” 

“Well, an acquaintance comes up to you, and shows you 
the photograph of a rougb-and-tumble sort of gentleman, with 
an undeniably forbidding expression, and he says: ‘ That’s 
O’Farrel, the fellow that shot at the Duke of Edinburgh.’ Of 
course, you say that You can easily isuagine it; that he has a 
most villainous appearance ; and that tue sooner such jolks are 
put out of the way the better. 

‘Jus. so,’ says the other; ‘only we have made a little 
mistake; that is not O’Farrel, but an Irish bishop; which it 
doubtless is, since among so large a Beach there are of course 
one or two who are no beiter jooking than oiber people. It 
is the latest dodge of the Opposition, and | think it is rather a 
good one, since it induces all folks who are not Fénians to 
commit themselves to a liberal policy.” 
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FRENCH DEBATE ON THE COMMERCIAL TREATY 
WITH ENGLAND. 


The general progress of French commerce since the treaty 
of 1860, which is said to have had so disastrous an effect on 
the national industry, will be seen by the following figures : 
Value of the total foreign commeice of France, including imports, 

ecporis, transit and eatrepot trades: 
1859... ..5,411,000, 000. 
1806. ...8,26,000, 0008. 








Difference.......... 2,715,000, C00f. 


Under the Governments of tne Restoration, and of July, 
to which M. Thiers looks back with fond regret, we find 
that from 1827 to 1847 inclusive, a period of twenty-one 
years, the general commerce of France had only increased as 
follows: 

1827....1,217,000,000t. 
1847... ..2,339,000,0008, 


Difference.........- 1,172,000, 0000. 


M. Forcade de la Roquette gave another i!!ustration of 
French progress in a striki 

The total value of the 
septennial period precedi 
been : 








eral commerce during the 
succeediag the treaty has 


1853 to 1859 .. . .32;000,000,000f. 
1860 to 1866... 47,000,000, 006f. 
Difference.......... 15,000,000,0008. 


Under ihe munarcby of Ja'y, when the Protective system 
was io all its glory, the same comparison gives 


1834 to 1840....12,000,000,000F, 
1S41 to 1847....16,000.090,0007. 








Difference.......... 4,000,000, 000. 


or an increase of one-fourth of that achieved under the Impe- 
rial policy. 

To these general resulis it is only necessary to add. in proof 
of the hollowness of the Protectionist argument, that the 
value of the exports of manufactured goods exceed that of 
the imports of such goods by 500 millions in 1865 and 1866. 

As regards the irade wilh Eogland, which, after all, was the 
avowed subject of debate. these are the official figures : 

The periods of comparison are, the last days of the Restora- 
tion, those of the Government of July, and the year 1866. 


1828.... _ 94,000,000f, 

1847.... 198,000,000f, 

1866... .1,805,000,000f. 

An analysis of the present character of the exchanges, in- 

cluding re-exportations of foreign and colonial producis, be- 

tween the two countries in 1866, gives the following results, 
which ought to satisfy even M. Thiers’ patriotism. 

FRANCE EXPORTS TO ENGLAND. 

Manufactures .........-. Sdececccccccce - -- - -629,000,000f. 

Agricultural produce................++ +++ 422 L00,LO0F, 

Natural products and raw materials + -e+. 102,000, 000f. 


ENGLAND EXPORTS TO FRANCE, 





Manufactures ..... Boecccnccesces seeceeccosce 199,000 ,000f. 
Agricultural and alimentary produce . .. 30,00u,000F. 
Natural produce and raw materials..,....... 421,000,000f. 


M. Rouber supplied another forcible illustration of the pow- 
er of French industry in international competition. He stated 
that while England exports to European markets a value of 


THE ALBION. 








_ Even if all that has been said on this head were accepted as 
literally true, and no one denies that in France as in other 
countries these two years have been characterised by a severe 
commercial crisis, it must-be a very perverse ingenuity which 
attributes the effects on industry to the Treaty of 1860. * *| 

The iron trade of France has suffered in common with that 
of England from the stagnation of commercial enterprise in 
railways and other public works, and in addition to this 
source of depression M. Rouher pointed out a special cause, 
viz., the transformation which it is undergoing as regards the | 
use of combustible. 
in 1859 there were in France 330 furnaces using charcoal ; | 
there are now only 161. There were 87 using both coal and 
charcoal ; at present there are only 60. On the other band 
there are now 157 furnaces using coal against 101 in 1859, But 
although the total number of furnaces in France has thus di- | 
minisbed, the average production of a charcoal furnace being | 
only 10,000 tons annually, while that of a coal furnace is 63 - | 
000, the total production of pg iron in France since 1859 has | 
advanced from 8 663993 quintaux métriques in that year to | 
12,603,483 in 1866! With respect to coal—an industry which 
was given over to absolute rain by Protectionist declaimers in 
1860—the production has advanced from 76 to 122 million of 
quintaux meétriqucs since 1859, while the importations have 
only increased {rom 57 to 82 million quintaux métriques! 

These i/lustrarions might be pursued much farther, but it is 
necessary to call attention to the practical object of the Opposi- 
tion in this debate, which has been scriously misrepresen\«d in 
the leading journals of this country, and which it is import- 
ant rightly to appreciate. The distiuct demand of the Protec- 
Uionist speakers was the denunciation of the Treaty with Eng- 
land in 1870, when it will be in the power of the French Gov- 
ernment to terminate it, if such be their desire. M. Thiers, 
in urging this, asserted that such an act would in no way 
affect the good relations between France and England, but 
his reasons for this belief were strangely inconsistent with his 
conclusion. His argument amounted to this: that England 
was so satisfied with the present state of Europe, in which, as 
he said, the power of France was neutralised and para'ysed 
by Prussia, and was so bent on peace, which she desired at 
any price, that she would never quarrel with France, about 
such a trifle as a trade of £60,000,000 per annum! M. Pouyer 
Quertier, especially rejoiced in the fact that although France 
was bound to continue her present tariff till 1877, in favour of 
other couastries with which she has contracted treaty en- 
gagemenis, she will be at liberty to exclude Eng!and in 1870. 
{tis important that it should be clearly understood on both 
sides of the channel what this really means. 

Under the system of so-called “ reciprocity treaties,” which 
formerly regulated more or less the international relations of 
most of the countries of Europe, the principle observed was 
to effect the reductions of tariffs in favour of particular coun 
tries, in return for what were called equivalent concessions. 
Those couatries which did not reciprocate were punished by 
differential duties upon their trade. 

England was the first great country in Europe which re- 
nounced this unsound and mischievous policy by openivg her 
ports, on equal terms, to ail the world, with or without reci- 
procity; but the Treaty with France of 1860, which was most 
ignorantly attacked in England as inconsistent with free trade 
principles, was the first international act waich prepared the 
way for the general adoption throughout Europe of this equal 
sysiem, by the admission of the stipulation kaown as the “most 
favoured nation” article (justly called the sheet-anchor of the 
free-trade policy), under which Eagland became entitled un- 
conditionally to all {uture reductions of duty in favour of third 
countries. 7 - 4 

That which is now proposed by the French Opposition, 
and accepted with unsuspecting and cheeriul acquiescence by 
some of our English contemporaries, is, not to revert to the 
system of reciprocity, which, however unsound and mischie- 
vous, had nevertheless a show of equity and policy to recom- 
mend it, but to adopt a course hitherto we believe unknown 
in avy country, civilized or barbarous, in a time of peace— 
uninvented in the most benighted days of European protec- 
tion, and unconceived in China or Japaun—viz., to single out 
for a special and invidious exclusion from the markets of 
France, the very country which admits French products the 
most freely, and consumes them the most reel ! Io 
other words, to commit one of the most immoral and stupid 
acts in the range of ical offences. 

Whether Eogland, whatever may be her love of peace, 
would long remain as satisfied with the state of Europe as M. 
Thiers represents her to be, in the presence of such & measure, 
may be left to the appreciation of political thinkers who see 


of international lite —Zraminer. 


—_.—————— 


THE NEUTRALITY LAWS. 


report of the Neutrality Laws Commissioners, together with an 
appendix containing reports from foreign states, and other docu- 
ments. We give the report in full ; since many of our readers 
will doubtless desire it for reference : 





We, your Majesty’s c 8, appointed “ to inquire into 
and consider the character, working, and effect of the laws of this 
realm available for the eutorcement of neutrality during the ex- 
istence of hostilities between other states wilh whom your Ma- 
jesty is at peace, and to inquire and report whether any and 
what changes ought to be made in such laws, for the purpose of 
giving to them increased efficiency aud bringing them into full 





1,600,000,000 francs in manufactured produce, Fy ance exports 
in such products to those markets a value of 2,300,000 ,000 
francs; a fact which shows that the superiority of England 
consists, not in her power of competition in markets equally 
accessible to other manufacturing countries, but in her com- 
mand of those which, from ber vast marine and ber Imperial 


conformity with your Majesty's international obligations,” have 
now to state to your Majesty that we have held 24 meetings, and 
having inquired into and considered the subject eo referred to us, 
have agreed to the following report :— 

The statute now available for the enforcement of neutrality 
during tae existence of hostilities between states with whom your 





connexions, constitute as it were a sort of monopoly for her 
trade, viz., India, Australia and the other British possessions. 
Bat it will be asked how, in the face of such facts as these, 


can any plausible case be presented by the French Protection- | to serve in foreign service, and the fitting out or equipping in 


ists? In the first place, they give a wholesale denial of their 


eccuracy, and assert that the official statistics are fabricated | Majes:y’s licence.” 
by the French Customs to serve the purpose of the Govern- | the enlistment or engagement of bis Majesty's sutjects-to serve 
ment, and have no foundation in commercial transactions! | in war in foreign service without his Majesty's licence, and fitting 


This is not a new expedient, but the statement to be accepted 
must be justified by more knowledge and proof than M. Pouyer 
Quertier exhibited, and M. Ronher’s elaborate and thorough 


justification of the official tables effectually disposed of this | tate, or persons exercising or assuming to exercise the powers 


sweeping argument. 


The second ground on which they bring their charge, and | or against the ships, goods, or merchandise of any foreign prince, 
indeed the only serious foundation for this attack on the policy| state potentate, or persons as aforesaid, or other subjects, may 
of the Treaty, is the condition of certain French industries | be prejudicial to and tend to endanger the peace and welfare of 
during the last two years, 1567 and 1868, since the period | this kingdom : and whereas the laws in force are not sufficiently 

foregoing returns. effectual for preventing the same.” 


which has been dealt with in the 


Majesty is at peace is the 59 Geo. IIL, ¢. 69, commonly called 
the “ Foreign Enlistment Act.” The title of that act is “An Act 
to prevent the enlisting or engagement of bis M .jesty's subjects 


his Majesty’s dominions vessels for warlike purpoves without his 


And the preamble runs thus :—‘* Whereas 


out and equipping and arming of vessels by his Majesty’s sutjects 
without his Majesty’s licence for warlike operations in or against 
the dominions or territories of any foreign prince, state, poten- 


of goverament in or over any foreign country, colony, province, 





On the 1et inst., a blue-book was issued in London, giving the 
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This, then, being the statute directly available in this country 
for the enforcement of neutrality, our duty has been to inquire 
and report whether it is susceptible of any and what amend- 
ments, and we are of opinion that it might be made more efficient 
by the enactment of provisions founded upon the following reso- 
lutions :— 

1. That it is expedient to amead the Foreign Enlistment Act 
by adding to its provisions a prohibition against the preparing or 
fitting out in any part of ber Majesty’s dominions of any naval or 
military expedition to proceed trom thence against the territory 
or dominion of any foreign state with whom her Majesty shall not 
then be at war. 

HH. That the first paragraph of section 7 of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act should be ameuded to the following effect :—If any 
person shall within the limits of her Mejesty’s dominions fit out, 
arm, despatch, or cause to be despatched, any ship with intent or 
knowledge that the same shall or will be employed in the mili- 
tary or naval service of any foreign power in avy war then be- 
ing waged by such power against the subjects or property of any 
foreign belligerent power with whom her Majesty sball not then 
be at war: (/) Or shall within her Majesty's dominions build or 
equip any ship with the intent that the same shall, afier being 
fitted out and armed either within or beyond ber Majesty's do- 
minions, be employed as aforesaid: (¢) Or shall commence 
or attempt to do, or shall aid in doing, any of the acts atore- 
said, every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, 

Il]. That in order to enable the executive Government more 

effectually torestiain and prevent attempted offences against 
sect. 7 of the Foreign Enlistment Act, additional provisions to 

the following efiect should be inserted in the etatute : (a) That if 
a Secretary of State shall be satisfied that there is a reasonable 

and probable cause fo. believiog that a ship which is within the 

limits of her Majesty’s dominions has been or is being built, 
equipped, fitted out, or armed contrary to the enactment, and is 

about to be taken bevond the Jimiis, or that the ship is about to 

be despaiched contrary \o the énactment, such Secretary of State 
sball have power to issue a warrant stating that there is such a 
reasonable and probable cause for believing as aforesaid, and 

upon such warrant the commissioners of customs or any other 
person or persons named in the warrant shall have power to ar- 

rest and search such ship, and to detain the same until it sha!l be 
either condemned or released by process of law, or in manner 

bereinatter mentioned. (6) That the power hereinbefore given 
to a Secretary of State, in paris of her Majesty's dominions be- 
yond the seas, be exercised by the governor or other person bav- 
ing chief authority. (c) That power be given to the 
owner of the ship or his agent to apply to the Court of Admi- 
raity of the place where the ship is detained, or, if there be no 
such court there, to the nearest Court of Admiralty for its re- 
lease, (d) That the court shall put the matter of such deten- 
tion in course of trial between the applicant and the créwn, with 
usual Admiralty appeal to the Privy Council. (e) Thatif the 
owner shall establish to the satisfaction of the court that the 
ship was not, and is not, being built, equipped, fitted out, or armed, 
or intended to be despatched, contrary to the enactment, the ship 
shall be released and resvored. (f) ‘That if the owner sball fail 
to establish to the satistaction of the court that the ship was not, 
and is not being built, equipped, fitted out, or armed, or in- 
tended to be despatched contrary to the enactment, that the 
ship Shall be detained till released by order of the Secretary of 
State; nevertheless the couit may, if it shall think fit, order its 
release, provided the owner shall give security to the satis- 
faction of the court that the ship shall not be employed cor- 
trary to the enactment, and provided that no proceedings are 
pending for its condemnation. (gy) That if the court shall be of 
opinion that there was not reasonable and probable cause for the 
detention, and if no such eause shall appear in the course of the 
proceedings, the court shall have power ‘o declare that the 
owner ought to be indemnified by the payment of costs and 
damages, which in that case shall be payable out of any monies 
legally applicable by the commissioners of the Treasury for 
that purpose. (4) That any warrant of the Secretary of State 
shall be laid before Parliament. (7) That the proceedings 
herein ptovided shall not affect the power of the Crown to pro- 
ceed, if it thinks fit, to condemnation of the ship. (4) That 
the following exceptions be made frum this resolution:—1. Any 
foreign commissioned ship. 2. Aay foreign non-commissioned 
chip despatched from this country after having come within it 
under stress of weather or in the course of a peaceful voyage, 
and upon which ship no fitting out or equipping of a warlike 
character shall have taken place in this country. 

IV. That it is expediect to make the act of hiring, engaging, 
or procuring any person within her Majesty’s dominions to go 
on board any ship, or to embark from any part of ber Majesty's 





farther below the surface, and know the profound and inse domisions by means of false representations as to the service in 
3 “ 
parable connection between the moral and material conditions 


which such persons are intended to be employed, with intent on 
the part of the person so hiriug, engaging, or ptocuring as afore- 
said, that the person so hired, engaged, or procured as aforesaid 
shall be employed in any land or sea service prohibited by sec- 
tion 2 of the Foreign Enlistment Act, a misdemeavor, puaisha- 
bie like other misdemeanors under the same section. 

V. That the forms of pleading in informations and indict- 
ments under the Foreign Enlistment Act should be simplified. 

Vi. That if, during the coatinuance of any war in which ber’ 
Majesty #hall be neutral, any prize not being entitled to recogni- 
tion as a commissioned ship of war shall be brought within the 
jurisdiction of the crown by any person aciing on bebalf of or un- 
der the authority of avy belligere.t Government,which prize sholl 
have been captured by any vessel filted out during the same war 
for the service of euch Government, whether as a public or a pri- 
vate vessel of war, in violation of the laws for the protection of 
neutrality of this realm, or’ if avy such prize shall be brought 
within the jurisdiction as aforesaid by any subject crown, 
or of such belligerent Government, haviog come ion 
of such prize with notice of the unlawful fitting out of the captu- 
ring vessel, such prize should upon due proof in the Admiralty 
courts at the suit of the original owner of such prize or his agent, 
or of any person authorised in that behalf by the Government of 
the state to which such owner belongs, be restored, 

Vil. That in time of war po vessel employed in the military 
or naval service of any belligerent which shall have been built, 
equipped, fitted out, armed, or despatched contrary to the en- 
actment, should be admitted into any port of her Majesty's do- 
mision, In making the foregoing recommendations we have not 
felt ourselves bouod to cousider whether we were exceeding 
what could actually be required by international law, but we are 
of opinion that if those recommendatious shouid be adopted, the 
municipal law of this realm available for the enforcement of neu- 
trality will derive increased efficiency, and will, so far as we can 
see, have been browgbt into full conformity with your Majesty’s 
international obligations. We have thought it better to present 
our recommendations in the form of geveral resolutions laying 
down the principles on which legi-Jation should be framed rather 
than to attempt to draw upgir detuil theprecise form of thesta- 
tate. We have subjoined, in an appendix to this report, certain 
papers relating to the laws of foreign countries oa this subject, 
which have been communicated by her ——- Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, together with a short historical memo- 





randum prepared by Mr. Abbott for our information, aud some 
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other documents illustrative of the subject. All which we sub- 
mit to your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 


Cranwortn, Hoventon, Carrns, W. Erve, G. W. W. 
BRaMWELL, R. J. Puriimore, Rounpe tt PALMER, 
T. Twiss. W. Vernon Harcourt, T. Barine, W. 
H. Grecory, W. E. Forsrer. 


Dr. Lushington did not sign the report, baving, from indispo- 
sition. been unable to attend the meetings after June. Mr. Ver 
non Harcourt signed the document, but gives reasons for dissent- 
ing from certain portions of it. In the main part of the commit- 
tee’s recommendatfons he entirely concurs, especially that which 
proposes to increase the efficiency of the power exercised by the 
execu'ive Government in restraining attempted violations of 
neutrality. Those portions of the report with respect to the po- 
licy of which he entertains considerable doubt are contained in 
resolutions If. and I[]., which extend the punitive power of the 
law and the preventive;authority of the executive to the building 
of sbips, apart from the questions of their arming or despatch 
from the realm. His apprebension is Jest such an extension of 
the law sbould unnecessarily, and therefore unwisely, interfere 
with the shipbuilding trade of the country, and injuriously affect 
@ great question of national resource and public economy. If 
all building with a certain intent is to be constituted a crime 
which it is part of the duty of the Government to repress, then 
there is not a keel laid, a bolt driven, or plank sawn in any yard 
in the country which may not at every instant be exposing the 
nation to a responsibility hitherto uaknown. 


> 
MR. BRIGHT AT LIVERPOOL. 
Mr. Bright has recently been making a speech at Liver- 


pool ; and the 7imes thus comments upon the speech and the 
speaker :— 


“Did Blue Gown know that he had won the Derby? Does 
any borse know that he is thoroughbred, and not a butcher’s 
hack? Does he know the ditference between a gentleman’s 
carriage, and a scuvenger’s cart? He appreciates sweet voices, 
gentle movements, and soft bande, but does he feel the obser- 
vance and the flattery? Reasoners find themselves obliged to 
allow a very smal! degree of consciousness to the noblest of 
our brute companions. There can be no such difficulty, nor 
will any such que-tion be asked, about Mr. Joun Bright. He 
is a great map, and he knows it. A highly susceptible nature 
enables him to enjoy the lofiiest eulogies and tenderest atten- 
tions, not, indeed, that he requires them, for be bas the testi- 
movy witbio. There is a well-known instance of a great Re- 
former in another line, who, after relating what he had done, 
and dared, and suffered, found himself suddenly checked by 
the misgiving that he had been making rather a fool of him- 
self, and that his recital was not quite in correct taste. We 
cannot recall that Mr, Bright ever found himself pulled up in 
this fashion, or ever found it necessary to excuse himself, He 
never wearies of singing that old song over again—tbe song 
we have all heard so often, all about himself, and the very 
great things he himself has done, in company with the great- 
est men ever known, now no more, or surviving only to re- 
ceive a small share in his honours. It gives us real pleasure 
to see in Mr. Bright a man who bas laboured up to bis pow- 
er, and beyond bis power, in various noble causes. When be 
began life he found a good many capital strokes of work cut 
out for 4 man with an honest popular bias, strong physical 
powers, an excellent delivery, great command of mother Eng 
lish, and a strong hold as well asa deep root in the British 
commonalty. With remarkable concentration and unflinch- 
ing energy, he set about to do, and to assist others in doing, 
what had long balied, faltered, stumbled, and seemingly lap- 
sed altogether in less able bands, or under less favourable cir- 
cumstancer. We cannot call him the originator of any one 
great financial or political success, for whenever he has at- 
tempted 10 put his own time, form, and manner on a political 
conception it has uniformly failed. But his assistance has 
been powerful and bis contributions magnificent. He has oc- 
cupied a high place in all the great causes, and all the grand 
movements, and all the noble achievements in the interest ot 
the people and of that final liberty, equality, and fraternity to 
which he thinks we tend. Mr. Bright knows it. There are 
people, and not bad people, either, who would be puzzled to 
say what good things they bad ever done in the whole of their 
mortal existence, except something they could not well es- 
cape doing, or something they did in a moment of weakness. 
Mr. Bright could answer for himself any day, and the day 
after, too, if we wished to listen, His recent visit to Liver- 
pool, he says, was rather forced on him. The breakfast next 
day, instead of the srug little affair he had expected, just fifty 
or sixty gentlemen and ladies sitting round a long table, had 
been stretched to ten times that number. But the hero of the 
day was equal to the occasion, and gave what might be called 
the hundredth or the five hundredth repetition oi bis fayour- 
ite performance.” * * 

“Mr. Bright is very wrath against Mr. Disraeli and all the 
members of the Government and the Church, which evil 
Policy and evil laws have educated into evil temper and evil 
ways, and, in fact, against all who interpose a dull; dogged, 
unreasoning, and selfish opposition to the reforms which ap. 
~ to a purified heart and enlightened understanding. Well, 
tis not for us to excuse selfishness or to encourage obstruc- 
tiveness ; but some allowance must be made for the poor crea- 
tures making their last fight, as they think, for all they have 
in the world ; generally not so very much. It is a hard trial 
to be turned out of a possession or a privilege by Jaw ; still 
harder when the law is to be made for the purpose, and the 
ousting is contrary to the existing laws. It cannot be helped, 
but that is no reason for adding insult to injury, and reviling 
the people who are but following the first law of self-preser- 
vation, Here are hundreds of poor fellows brought up to 
preach and pray, generally by the book. They can do no- 
thing else, having learnt nothing else. They will now have 
to do the only thing they can do 1n a more attractive manner, 
with more tact and address, for less pay and a less privileged 
position. Are they to be pitied or abused? The former, we 
say. Then for the Prime Minister. Mr. Bright describes his 
hard lot and self-imposed degradation. It is that he is con 
demned to carry measures which in his own heart be thinks 
good and right, but which he cannot venture to call good and 
right, or make any defence for, as in that case he would lose 
all power of carrying them, and they would probably not be 
carried at all. Atan incalculable sacrifice of credit and self- 
respect Mr. Disraeli is doing, on this supposition, an immen- 
sity of good. Mr. Bright can hardly find words te express his 
abborrence of a man who can thus immolate himeelf tor the 
possession of power, and, incidentally, it is admitted, for the 
good of his country. But this is not the first time, even with- 
in the thirty years comprising Mr. Bright’s political life, that 
a policy like this has done a great deal more than a thousand 
convincing and eloquent speeches. People are not so hard as 
they used to be on the memory of Sir Robert Peel, whom Mr. 
Disraeli may claim for his master. Mr. Bright knows the 
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fable of the Lioo, the Ass, and the Fox, which went out bunt- 
ing, and by a judicious combination of force, impudence, and 
fraud frightened, circumvented, and killed a poor stag. The 
Lion requested the Ass to divide the carcass, which it pro- 
ceeded to do with judicial exactness. A stroke of the Lion’s 
paw disposed of the poor simpleton, and the Fox was re- 
quested to do it better. Taking a mouthful, he gracefully as- 
signed the remainder to the Lion. ‘ You are a sensible beast,’ 
the latter said ; ‘ may I ask you where you learnt your polish- 
ed manners, aod your fine sense of propriety?” The Fox 
pointed to the dead Ass, asthe master in whose school he had 
become such a fine gentleman. It is an old story—almost as 
old as the story of Mr. Bright’s wonderful achievements. But 
there is Mr. Disraeli’s defence, and when he is asked who 
taught him how to govern with so much success and so little 
glory, he may point to the statue of the great Conservative 
statesman who carried the Repeal of the Corn Laws.” 
nein 
A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


ONTARIO BANK, ’ 
Toronto Br., June 16, 1868. 5 
Dear Sir,—A friend of mine sent me your paper of the 13th 
of Jane, calling my attention to a few remarks of yours at the 
end of an article, from the Canadian Monetary Times, wherein 
you say that “the Ootario Bank which has recently consoli- 
dated with the Bank of Upper Canada,” etc. The facts are: 
the Merchants Bank of Montreal consolidated with the Com 
mercial Bank by giving the stock-holders 334 per ceat. for 
their stock ; paying depositors and bill-holders 1n full. 
Yours truly, A. J, Fisner, 
Manager. 
We cannot now account for the slip of the pen by which 
we wrote the Ontario, instead of the Merchants, Bank—for 
we were quite well aware of the facts of the case. Our corres- 
pondent has set us right, however, and we now cheerfully cor- 
rect the error with our readers.— Hd. Alb. 
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European News. 

The pressure brought to bear on the ministry by the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, has finally drawn from Mr. 
Disraeli a declaration of his purposes with reference to an 
early dissolution, He now asserts that Parliament will be dis- 
solved in October; that writs will be then issued for the new 
elections—which will take place during the morth of Novém- 
ber—and that the new Parliament will be called together on 
the 9th of December. This certainly has the merit of being a 
short and pointed programme. Nothing, however, is said 
about the new electors. We presume, however, that an 
amendatory act will meantime be passed enabling the new 
voters under the Reform bill to exercise their franchises. 
If this be not the case, an election in November, to be repeat- 
ed soon after the beginning of the new year—according to 
the strict letter of the bill as originally passed—would be 
simply a farce. 

The Irish Church Appointments Suspensory bill was pas- 
sed to a third reading, in the House of Commons, on the 17th 
inst., and on the 18th was read a first time in the House of 
Lords, The Irish Reform bill also passed in committee of the 
House of Commons on the 18th; and the bill for the govern- 
ment purchase of the telegraph lines throughout the United 
Kingdom was read a second time. Contrary to general expec- 
tation, Mr. Bright moved, in the House of Commons, on the 
16th instant, that “a Commission be inted to inquire into 
the causes of the discontent in Nova a in consequence of 
the operation of the act of confederation.’” The Hon. gentle- 
man supported his motion in a speech, in which he declar- 
ed that an investigation into this matter could not be other- 
wise than advantageous, adding, that “ if it was refused, the 
people of Nova Scotia would feel that they were victims of a 
policy with which they did not and could not sympathise.” 
“ Such refusal,” he continued, ‘‘ would increase their hostility 
to Canada, estrange them from England and give a powerful 
stimulus to their sympathy with the United States. Justice 
and generosity to the people of Nova Scotia demanded this 
inquiry. The Ministry would be greatly to blame should any 
untoward event result from a refusal to grant this demand.” 

The Right Hon. C. B. Adderly, Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, replied, denying the correctness of a statement 
made by Mr. Bright in a speech on the 15th of last month, to 
the effect that the passage of the Canadian Union act in the 
Imperial Parliament was not final, but merely preliminary to 
its confirmation by the acts of the Legislatures of each of the 
provinces concerned ; declaring, furthermore, that the ap 
pointment of a commission of inquiry would be a great evil 
and would be considered an insult by the Dominion of Cana- 
da. He informed the House that steps had been taken by the 
government to allay the present feeling in the North Ameri- 
can provinces. We shall look, with much interest, for the 
“ steps” alluded to by the Right Hon. gentleman. A vote was 
finally taken, when 87 members recorded their votes in fa- 
vour of granting a commission of inquiry, while 183 voted 
against the motion. Since less than one half of the 
Houes voted, it is evident that but little interest was 
taken in the discussion; but that Mr: Bright shouid 
have felt called upon to speak on this subject at this inter- 
esting, if not actually critical, juucture in home affairs, and 
that he should have brought the matter to a vote, shows 
clearly that he, individually, takes a lively interest in the griey- 
ances of old Acadia, and may be relied upon as her champion 
in the future—provided, however, that Mr. Howe himself 
does not secure a seat in the Imperial Parliament at the com- 








ing popular election, in which case Mr. Bright will be saved 
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all trouble in the premises, We observe that Lord Strathe- 
den also presentéd the petition of the people of Nova Scotia 
to the House of Lords on the 18th instant. 

We learn from Prussia that Count Bismarck retired from 
office, as Premier, on leave of absence, on the 16th ; and imme- 
diately left Berlin for his esfates ia Pomerania, where he will 
remain for three or four mouths to recruit his health. Herr 
von Thile, Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, takes his place 
at the head of the Foreign Office. Affairs in France appear 
to be particularly dull and uninteresting ; and the same remark 
will also apply to Russia. It is announced from Constanti- 
nople, that the Sultan and his new Cabinet are maturing a 
plan to permit persons of foreign birth residing in Turkey to 
legally hold property in Turkey, which right is to be guar- 
anteed by treaties with foreign Powers. 

Advices have been received at London, from Shanghae, 
dated May 21. The siege of Tientsen, the port of Pekin, had 
been raised by the rebels. 

The nephew of the murdered Prince Michel has been duly 
proclaimed Prince of Servia. 





The Repeal Movement in Nova Scotia and the Canadian 
Government, 

When we consider what trifling causes have sometimes led 
to great, and even nationally calamitous results, we cannot 
but deprecate the recent management—if such it can be con- 
sidered—ot the Canadian powers that be, in reference to what 
is now generally termed “the Nova Scotian difficulty.” As 
the match that lights the magazine—or the hand that strikes 
it—is frequently insignificant in itself, so also is the single 
breath of tainted atmosphere that sometimes dooms hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings to disease and untimely 
death. It is not difficult to perceive, either, that the reckless 
and momentary act of a vain and desperate assassin, may 
entail years of strife and turmoil on an entire nation. But 
enough in a general way; we will now to the point. 

The “difficulty ” at present existing in Nova Scotia might 
have easily been avoided, not only in the beginning, but also 
at several subsequent periods since the confederation act 
passed into law. It is well known that Mr. Howe is not only 
one of the oldest of British America’s public men, but also 
one of the ablest. He is eloquent as a speaker, and clear and 
forcible as a writer. Moreover, he has been known, both at 
home and abroad, as one of the most energetic and consistent 
advocates of responsible colonia! self-government for more 
than a quarter of a century, and it was therefore quite natu- 
ral that he should also have become an early and ardent ad- 
vocate of Confederation—or the consolidation of British pow- 
er and prestige on this contin@pt. He accepted an Imperial 
appointment which took him out of the provincial political 
arena for a few years, and, during these few years 
—and more particularly at the close of the Ameri- 
can war—independent, and widely influential journals, 
as well as thoughtful public men, urged upon the pro- 
vinces an immediate consideration of their position, 
with a view to a union of their governmental, as well as com- 
mercial interests. The “ Fenian raids” came in just in time 
to aid this welcome movement; and the result was that con- 
yerts to the scheme were both rapid and numerous. In Ca- 
nada, public men who had previously taboo’d the idea—either* 
of an intercolonial railway, or of a union of the Provinces— 
joined with each other in enthusiastic advocacy of the 
most extended union. The result was, a Canadian Ministry, 
made up of the most heterogeneous elements. Annexationists 
and consolidationists vied with the original confederationists 
in enthusiasm and energy, in pushing forward the movement. 
In New Brunswick a ministry fell, only to be almost imme- 
diately reinstated, and placed on a higher pinnacle of power, 
In Nova Scotia, the former opponents of the scheme forgot 
alike their own former prejudices, and the able lifelong ad- 
vocates of the measure ; and too gladly—but thoughtless] y— 
embraced the opportunity that then offered, to perpetuate and 
extend their own lease of local power, not thinking it worth 
their while to even solicit the aid of their former teachers in 
these wholesome doctrines. The result was, that “ staunch men 
and trae” watched narrowly their course, in order that they 
might—as they had the right to do—influence, to a certain 
extent, their future action in the premises. Veteran advo- 
cates of the union, like Mr. Howe, naturally questioned the 
motives of these new converts. The conferences of Charlotte- 
town and Quebec followed in quick succession ; and a casual 
looker-on would have imagined—judging from the extra- 
vagant declarations and hurried resolutions of these peculiar 
political compounds—that the men composing them, were 
the prime movers, and sole originators of the plan- 
We could but smile at the time ourselves; but 
concluded to wink at their weaknesses, so long as the 
acts of these self-constituted delegates tended in the right di- 
rection, and were finally in keeping with our own long-cherish- 
ed views. Not so with Mr. Howe. He could not long brook the 
“ impertinence”—as he termed it—of these new self-made men ; 
whose whole stock in trade was composed of his own long- 
nurtured political bantling which during his absence they had 
stolen, and which had finally received—from outside causes 
—the breath of life. He accordingly early availed himself of 
a detail blander—the failure to submit the question to a vote 
of the people—and org da local opposition which finally 
swept the entire province. One representative at Ottawa 
out of nineteen, is all that the tco-covetous Nova Scotia min- 
istry could boast of, at the late elections, avd ‘hat representa- 
tive, strange to say, was recently dispatched to England by the 
Dominion Government on the deuble mission of self-defence and 

iti iliation, We need hardly add—whaj js now 
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patent to all—that the appointment of Dr. Tupper 
to this delicate mission, was not only.a mistake, but a 
gross political blunder. No course could have been 
pursued by the Canadian government that would have more 
effectually stirred Mr. Howe to redoubled effort in London. 
And these efforts have not been without their results. He 
first aroused the metropolitan press, and has now succeeded 
in bringing his grievances before both Houses of Parliament. 
It appears from a recent Cable Telegram, that on Tuesday 
last, Mr. Bright, in the House of Commons, moved that a Com- 
mission be appointed to inquire into the causes of the discon- 
tent in Nova, Scotia growing out of the operation of the act of 
Confederation : and, it is further stated “ supported his motion 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


An English cotemporary argues, apropos of the recent Derby 
Day, that there are many things which people invest in quite as 
hazardous as the chances of the winniog, or losing, ofa favourite 
herse. A man, a woman, a boy, or even a girl, will invest 
everything in some concern or enterprise which cannot be called 
utterly unknown, because it is known to be speculative, and at 
the mercy of the flood, the fire, the bad harvest, the war, the pa- 
tional crisis that may come any day. Measured by the sums 
staked, the persons interested, or the effects on society, there is 
vastly more gambling either in New York or London, than at 
Epsom, Ascot, Doncaster, aud Newmarket, all put together, 


with a epeech in which be declared that an investigation into | This, however, does not justify the insane Turfite who stakes, nota 
this matter could not result otherwise than advantageously :” thousand or two, not a quarter of an income, not an income, but 
adding, “ justice, and generosity to the people of Nova Scotia, | 4 fortune, a position, and almost an existence, on so mere a 


demands this inquiry.” When we consider that this course 


chance as the result of a race. What madness to*leave to acci- 


on the part of the popular orator of the English Parliament, | dent—as did the Marquis of Hastings—whetber one shall be in 
was adopted after a mature and careful consideration of the the foremost rank of British nobility, or the pensioner of a turf 
whole question, and in the face of a general election in England, | *gent, perbaps one of a crowd of needy suitors for small loans 
and that too when the responsibilities of early office are star- | 4 usurious interest. It is this excessive folly that brings on the 
ing him in the face; we cannot help thinking that Mr. Howe turf the stigma of public scandal and a national siv, exposing the 
must be well pleased with the progress he has made ; and British nobility to rebukes which, as a body, they do not 
must feel greatly indebted to the Dominion government for | deserve. 


their repeated blunders in reference to this question, 





The New American Minister to St. James, 


The schemes for connecting England and France, via the Eng- 
lish Channel, are numerous aod some of them more feasable than 


The appointment of the Hon. Reverdy Johnson by the| the public may generally suppose. The Emperor Napoleon is 
President as Minister to St. James, and the very prompt and | said to be at present engaged in inspecting a plan of connection 
complimentary action of the United States Senate in confirm- | by a bridge, or a series of bridges, submitted to him by a French 
ing the appointment, is not only creditable both to the Execu- |engineer. Very recently an eminent English engineer has in- 
tive and Congress, but also augurs well for the future friendly | vestigated the whole questien in detail by actual experiments, and 
relations of these two kindred countries. Itis very generally | decided in favour of a submarine tunnel. He has come to the 
conceded that this veteran U. 8. Senator is exactly “the | conclusion that the sea is not too deep for the experiment ; that 
right man In the right place.” Mr, Johnson’s long and cred- | the soil is not too louse, there being a substratum of gray chalk ; 
itable public career renders him peculiarly well qualified for | that the substratum occurs at a convenient depth, and that it is 


this foremost foreign mission; and his appointment wil 
prove peculiarly acceptable and gratifying to the people o 


1| precisely of the character best calculated to facilitate the work. 
t| The only point that cannot be fully decided, or guarded against, 


Great Britain. The loss of Mr. Adams was looked upon as| is whether the stratification is absolutely complete and continu- 
almost a national calamity, for the Government and | ous without any of those breakages, or interruptions, which geo- 
people of the United Kingdom had learned to respect, |logists term “ faults.” This, it is eaid, could be ascertained by 
and confide in the straightforwardness of this highly es- sinking land-sbafte on either coast, and a preliminary drift-way 
teemed American gentleman; but now that his place has| driven under the sea, This would cost two million pounds sterl- 
been filled by a statesman, instead of a mere professional | ing, and if “faults” were found the money would of course be 


politician, or bombastic mushroom'general ; they breathe easie 


r | quite as successfully “sunk” as the shafte. If, however, none 


again, and contemplate much less difficulty in managing the | were discovered, an expenditure of eight million more—twice 
delicate questions now existing, and constantly arising, be-| the cost of the Abyssinian warwould complete the Tunnel. 


tween their sensitive American cousins and themselves. 


Such are the details of apparently the most practical echeme 


In fact, we are very glad to observe the conservative Ame- | yet offered, and as the time asked for its completion is only ten 
rican tendencies of to-day, as compared with the “ buncombe” years, it is not impossible that even the older members of the pre- 
and bounce of a few months, or even weeks, ago. The im- | sent generation may yet pass under the vncomfortable miles of 
peachment failure has evidently served a good purpose at/| sea that divide two great natlone, dry-shod. 


Washington, when the very radical U. 5. Senate can so una- 
nimously confirm the appointment of one of the most promi- 
nent defenders of the rights of the President during the late 
trial. We hope now that the war has ceased both in Congress 
and out of it, and now that common law should take the place 


of military despotism, that the whole American people will] shall have no legitimate musical entertainments, save those at 
show their good sense by electing a sound Judge, in place of | the Gardens on Fifty-ninth Street, where the “divine art” may 


an energetic,General, to fill the executive chair during th 
next Presidential term. 


Congressional Summary. 


In the Senate during the week bills and resolutions were “ee Se cm am@ scenes, and we shall expect 
passed, similar to one passed last week by the House, to wines the nel OF 
requesting the President to intercede for the release of 
McMahon, the Fenian prisoner at Kingston, Canada ; supple-| wessrs. Boosey and Co.—located at No. 644 Broadway, six 
mentary to the bill providing for the punishment of certain | numbers of their “ Musical Cabinet,”’ including dance music by 
crimes committed against the United States ; relieving certain | Strauss, songs by Mendelssohn, Haydn's ‘‘ Imperial Mass in D,’ 
citizens of North Carolina from political disabilities ; regula-| Handel's “ Messiah,” the pianoforte score of Weber's “ Der 
ting the national currency, and relative to the Supreme Court. Freischutz,” and morceaux for the piano by several well-known 


The latter bill provides’ that in case of the inability of th 


Chief Justice to discharge the duties of his office, those duties tion and the merely nominaljprice at which it is offered, renders it 


are devolved upon the Associate Justice. The bill proposing 
to give American registry to the British vessel Golden Fleece, 
was lost after a general discussion. This vessel was built in 
this country by American owners early in the war, and then 
adopted the British flag for protection, On Friday of last 
week the Senate confirmed in Executive Session without the 
customary reference to a committee, the Hon. Reverdy Jobn- 
son as Minister to Great Britain. In the House on the same 


day the Senate’s smendments to the Southern Restoration | at the New York theatre, for the first time, on Wednesday even- 
bill were agreed to by yeas 111, nays 28: the bill now goes to| ing. The work of adaptation has been done by Mr. B. A. Baker, 


the President. 
On Thursday Mr. Clarke, of Kansas, from the Committee o 


Indian Affairs, submitced a report, accompanied by resolutions, | !©Pg scenic experience, and his perfect knowledge of mechanical 
relative to the treaty recently made with the Great and Little 
Osage Indians, whereby 8,000,000 acres of their land was sold 
at a very low rate toa railroad company. The report recites 
the facts in the case, and the resolutions declare such treaty | contented himselt with simply translating the libretto, and ad- 
in violation of law, of the rights of the Indians, and the citi-| pering as closely as possible to the “ business” of the original. 
zens of Kansas, and beg Congress not to ratify the treaty, and | In this respect he has admirably succeeded where the gentleman 
declare that the House will not make the necessary appropri- | who performed the same office for “ La Belle Héléne” miserably 
ations to give it effect. Aftera very warm denunciation of nen - = — ol the latter Be ose ~ =. a — 

j i trav |» aD y humorous ogue degra & po! ess 
pat ea SS can dat = farrago by the introduction of a series of “‘ gags” worthy—in the 
having considered a large portion of the new Tax Bill in 
Committee of the Whole, the House on Monday resolved to 
refer the whole matter to tae Committee on Ways and Means, | o¢ indigestion, could have imagined. Mr. Welsh Edwards’ 
with instructions to report without delay a separate bill for | Calchas was simply porcine, and Mr. Lingard as Agamemnon an 
the revision of taxes on the manufacture and sale of distilled | unintelligible bore. In spite of these serious drawbacks, Mr. St. 
spirits and tobacco. This action delays all general legislation | John’s version enjoyed a prolonged run, which proves conclu- 


on the taxes until the winter session of Congress. 








sAusic. 


The Musical season has ended. It is true there is now and then 


a concert given by some stray performer, but until autumn we 


€|be studied al fresco. On Monday evening next, at Irving Hall, 
Mr. Harry Sanderson—the talented and popular American pianist 
—will make his first appearance in pudlic since his return from 
Europe. Mr. Sanderson ‘has doubtless profited by his rambles 


a broader as well as more 
cultivated method. We have received from a branch 
of the well-known London musical publishing house— 





- 


e p The character of the music published in this collec- 


& real boon to the industrious amateur who cannot command the 


An English version of “La Grande Duch 


original editionsjof the different masterpieces. It is to be hoped in 
the interest of Art, that the publications of the Messrs. Boosey 
will obtain the same wide circulation on this side the Atlantic, 
that has been accorded them in the Mother country. 





Drama. 





” a a 
was p 


the efficient stage manager at this establishment, and accom- 
n | plished in such a manner as might have been expected from his 


and other stage accessories. The principal airs and their accom- 
paniments have been retained, and enough of the concerted mu- 
sic to give a very genuine flavour of the original. In preparing 
this popular work for the English stage, Mr. Baker very properly 


matters of modesty and literary merit—the lowest minstrel-halls. 
In like manner the characters were transformed into creations 
which we doubt whether Offenbach, even in his severest attacks 





amid the most repulsive surroundings. We are glad to be able 
to say pleasanter things of the gentlemen and ladies at this thea- 
tre in their respective parts in “‘La Grande Duchesse.” The 
cast is as follows: the Duchesse, Miss Sophie Worrell; Wanda, 
Miss Irene ; Prince Paul, Miss Jennie ; Gen. Boum, Mr. Edwards ; 
Fritz, Mr. Dunn; Baron Puck, Mr. Lingard; Baron Grog, Mr. 
Chapman. The fair lessees of this theatre looked charmingly 
j2 their appropriate costumes, and acted with modesty and 
grace. Miss Sophie appeared to be rather lacking in voice 
in the first act, although she sung her initial aria, ‘‘ J’aime les 
Militaires,” with much spirit. The same remark applies to the 
Sabre song which would have told much more effectively with a 
few additional voices in the chorus. Miss Jennie’s entree as 
Prince Paul was hailed with frenzied applause by her host of ad- 
mirers, who occupied the front orchestra seats in force, 
and on her commencing, in French, the well-known solo and duet 
with the Duchess, ‘‘ Pour epouser une Princesse,” the enthusi- 
asm knew no bounds, and burst forth in an irrepressible round 
in the very middle of the number. The next stanza was given in 
English in response to an encore, and a not-to-be-denied second 
encore secured a repetition of the admired words of the original. 
Mr. Dunn and Miss Irene, as Fritz and Wanda, also acquitted 
themselves so well as to secure an encore for their duet, which 
was sung creditably both as to time and tune. Mr Dunn didal 
in his power with the remains of a good voice. Mr. Baker should 
give the audience a little more in the way of finales to the firet 
and fourth acts, which end tamely, A closer adherence to the 
original in this respect would greatly improve the adaptation, 
In Act Second Miss Sophie found her voice again and sang very 
sweetly the famous “ Dites lui.” Not marred by attempted imi- 
tations of a certain great artiste, Miss Sophie’s delivery of this 
gem of the opera was simple and affecting. Our only criticism 
is that she forgets the charming piano effect which should be in- 
troduced in the second part of each stanza, and which serves as a 
delicate contrast to the forte passage which precedes it. The 
acting of the three conspirators in this act was tolerably effec- 
tive, all things considered. This most difficult portion of the 
opera calls for dramatic ability that is but rarely, or never, met 
with on the English stage. A still further rehearsal of the trios, 
and notably that regarding a certain Count Calembourg, would 
prove advantageous. The audience lost its senses, as usual, over 
the can-can, which has usurped the post of honour in the drama. 
tic world—no piece being now considered complete without it. 
Act Third was played as written, the entire act being given, 
whereas the first scene is always ~‘cut” by Mr. Bateman’s 
troupe, which has the effect of greatly reducing the part of that 
stately noodle, the Baron Grog. In the scene that follows, much 
was lost to the audience by the elimination of the charming cho- 
rus, “Bonne Nuit.” Mr. Baker should at once restore it. As 
the illustrious Boum, Mr. Edwards was only tolerable. His man- 
ner generally should be more “ pronounced.” As a whole, and 
for a first night, the new piece was presented in a manner that 
reflected credit upon all concerned. It is very handsomely 
mounted, end has doubtless entered upon a lease of popularity 
only to be terminated by the steady advance of the summer sea- 
son, which will soon dictate suburban rest for the ladies who 
have so industriously catered for the general amusement The 
burlesque needs to be played with much more spirit than was in- 
fused into the performance of Wednesday, but which will doubt- 
less come with frequent repetition. The orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mr. Tissington, was kept well in hand, and dis- 
played great respect for the tempo, considering the inevitable 
contretemps of a first representation. We should have preferred, 
however, to have heard the original overture to the opera. The 
music was written for an orchestra no larger than Mr. Tissing- 
ton’s. Weare apt on this side the Atlantic, to place our confi- 
dence in numbers, and to overlook the fine shading which charac- 
terizes the best efforts of small, but perfectly drilled, bands of 
musicians. 

On Monday “ Humpty Dumpty” emerged to public view, res 
constructed as to several scenes of the first act, and with new cos. 
¢umes for the various personages who illustrate his chequered for- 
tunes. The finale to the act is novel and amusing, consisting in the 
instantaneous construction of a navigable steamer by the hero of 
the piece from afew odds and ends that lie at hand. This hastily- 
built veasel moves off behind the scenes to the applauding laugh- 
ter of the audience, and is again seen (or rather ite counterfeit pres 
sentment) recrossing the stage to the middle thereof, where it 
comes to an untimely, but quite Americana, end by the bursting of 
its miniature boiler—the explosion elevating both Clown and Har- 
lequin high in air. The thing is deftly done and causes much 
amusement. The other scenes develope several new tricks and 
bring to their aid the services of the ballet—corryphees gliding 
about to the undisguised admiration of the characters of the Har- 
lequinade. The management has, perhaps wisely, guarded the 
greater portion of this favourite pantomine from the hand of 
change. There is true philotophy in letting well enough alone, 
and the attractions which have carried this miscellaneous en- 
tertainment safely through a theatrical existence of an hundred 
nights, may be safely relied upon to draw as large audiences as 
it is possible to gather within the confined limits of a theatre 
during the heated evenings ofsummer. Mme. Ristori’s final perfor- 
mances will occur during the coming week. On Tuesday she will 
appear as Medea for the benefit of the American Dramatic Fund 
Association, when she will also personate all the characters in the 
third act of “ Marie Stuart.” On Wednesday evening she will, in 
connection with her son and daughter, give a private entertain 
ment for the benefit of a lady friend who is ill and in pecuniary 
distress. On Thursday she will appear in America for the last 
time. The last nights of the “‘ White Fawn” are also announced. 
To-day the final matineé takes place. 


Facts and HFancies. 

It is reported that Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Napier 
will shortly succeed Genera] Lord Strathnairn in command 
of the troops in Ireland. -It is said that, on the Dake of 
Edinburgh reaching Eogland, the Privy Council will issue in 
structions for a general thanksgiving for his recovery, t be 
used in all churches and chapels———The Grand Volunteer 
Review in Windsor Great Park, at which the Qaeen and Roy- 
al Family will be present, is fixed to take place on Saturday, 
the 27th of June. Itis expecied there will be upwards of 
60,000 men under arms.———The weather has been so hot in 











sively that the music of this brilliant composer will attract even 


Paris that several persons have died in consequence, 
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There is just now a rage in Paris for old pictures, old knick- 
knackery, and old books.——The annual congress of German 
jurisconsults is this year to be held towards the close of Au- 
gust at Hamburg. The celebrated ballet danseuse, Judith 
Ferreyra, was buried on Saturday afternvon, the 23rd ult., 
having expired at Paris the previous day at the age of 31.-— 
In East Prussia typhus, the destructive follower of famine, at 
length begins to handle the scythe less vigorously. In com- 
bating the terrible enemy, no fewer than twenty physicians 
have died on the field of honour. The number of other vic- 
tims is very variously given —--——The Japanese Dickens 
Kioyte Bakin by name, bas written one story in 106 volumes 
which was thirty-eight years going through the press, A se- 
ria), and no mistake !— The estate of Chateau Lafitte is 
about to be sold by auction. The upset price is 70,312 francs 
the hectare ; and it is expected to fetch a larger sum, its value 
having more than quadrupled since 1821, when Mr. Scott 
bought it for £40,000. A portion of the Danish army is 
to be concentrated this month in Jutland, near to Hald, where 
a camp has been formed, The King will pay a visit to the 
troops during July. The pearl fishery grounds 
recently discovered in Western Australia, extend along the 
coast for 100 miles. Upwards of 60 tons of pearl oysters 
were fished up in December last, and seld for £100 per ton. 
———— The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in Paris with a 
dinner at the English embassy. A violent shock of earth- 
quake was felt at Tachkent, in Russia, on the Sth ult. It last- 
ed nearly a minute, the direction being from south-west to 
north-east. All the buildings were shaken, and most of them 
seriously damaged, Nine men, four women, and two children 
were killed by tbe fall of houses, and six other persons slight- 
ly injured.—— The Pall Mall Gazette is informed that the 
Official difficulties standing in the way of Miss Rye taking out 
to Canada young women who are now chargeable to paroch- 
ial funds, have been so far obviated that there appears to be 
every probability of the project being carried into effect. 
The Charivari has a s'ngularly @propos caricature. The god 
Mars, bis enormous sword bung up on a peg above his head, 
is stretched out fast asleep upon a pile of very full money 
bags. The reflection is:—‘ He sleeps, and that is well; but 
his mattresses must be very costly.”——-A census uf Queens- 
land was taken on the 2nd March. The returns are not yet 
fully made up, but the population is over 100,000 ; it was only 
30.000 on the 7th April, 1861. The population of Brisbane, 
the municipality, is stated to be 15,032; Ipswich, 5026 ; Rock- 
hampton, about 200 more ; Maryborough, not quite 3000.—— 
A Paris dressmaker treated herself to half-a-dozen of oysters 
the other day. It was a gooJ investment, for, in swallowing 
the last, it stuck in her throat. It was rescued and found to 
contain a pearl for which a jeweller gave ber immediately 
seventy-five francs.-——-The fortifications of Civita Vecchia 
are nearly completed, the army of the Pope is fully organised, 
and the Papal Government is abundantly supplied with guns 
and ammunition. The on)y thing that is wanted is the enemy. 
—Count von ismarck bas retired from the Prussian Min- 
istry on a leave of absence, an intention be bas entertained 
for some time, owing to the impaired state of his health_—— 
A lode has been discovered on the banks of the river Don, in 
Tasmania, yielding cobalt, silver, copper, and antimony ; an 
analysis giving the result as of cobalt, 4 ozs. to the ton ; silver, 
100 ozs. to the ton ; and copper, 14 per cent ——-——T he civil 
tribunal of Montreuil, France, has condemned Baron de Con- 
tes, Mayor of Planques, toa fine of 5000/f. and costs, for having 
wrongly given a conscript of 1867 a certificate of exemption 
as supporter of bis family ————The Court of Dijon has once 
more confirmed the declaration that the secrecy of letters is 
absolute, and that such as have been addressed to a third party 
cannot be received as evidence.——A young woman, periectly 
naked, recently threw herself from the window of a house in 
Paris, and fell dead into the courtyard. An enterprising 
female has lately opened a ma'rimony office in Naples ; she 
professes to be able to conquer the most obdurate old bachel- 
ors, and to make the love-light shine in the eyes of the hard- 
est featured spinsters. The Shakspeare Library, founded 
at Birmingham in 1864, was formally opened to the public on 
the 23rd of April, the anniversary of Sbakspeare’s birth._— 
—Recent advices from Bangor ttate that the European and 
North American Railroad will be completed to Lincoln, fifty 
miles from that city, by next fall, and that another season 
will witness the completion of the road to the New Brunswick 
Province line. Mr. Whittle, a gentleman of Chorley, in 
Lancashire, in sinking a new shaft between Adlington and 
Horwich, passed two seams of coal,and ata depth of 130 
yards, cut through a bed of fossil oysters, 2 feet 4 inches in 
thickness.- ———A new African Expedition has been organ- 
ized in Dublin, by Capt. Faulkner, who was engaged in the 
Livingstone search expedition last year. Capt. Faulkner's 
object is to complete the exploration of Lake Nyassa from the 
point where Livingstone was last beard of. It has been 
resolved to nominate Lord Justice-General Inglis for the va- 
cant office of Lord Chancellor of Edinburgh University, in 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone. The Sultan has just made 
@ present to the Emperor of the French of a cannon which in 
1518 was sent by Francis 1. to the Venetian governor o: the 
Isle of Cyprus. ——About two years ago an order was 
addressed to the governors of all the female prisons in Prus- 
sia, forbidding the infliction of corporal punishment for one 
year. This was intended as an experiment, and as all the re- 
ports concur that the discipline has not suffered in conse- 
quence, the Minister of the Interior has now decreed its final 
abolition. —— lt is confirmed that Verdi bas refused to 
accept the new order of the Crown of Italy which was offered 
tohim. He states this himself, but without giving any reasons, 
in « letter dated May 15, addressed to bis friend, Signor Mar- 
jani, the conductor.—————-—Pius IX. entered on his 77th 
year on May 25. He is fond of mentioning that his father, 
Count Jerome, died at 84; his mother, the Countess Catherine, 
at 82; his paternal ancestor, Count Mercules, at 96 ; his broth- 
er Gabriel at 87; his second brother at 88.—-—The Empress 
ot the French has lately been treated by Dr. Lowe, a home- 
opatbist. She was suffering from an affection of the larynx, 
and is quite well.———A._ new drill regu/ation for the Russian 
army is about to be published at Ot. Petersburg. It does 
away with all unpractical evolutions, confining military tac 
tics to the simplest movements, such as can be executed in ac- 
tive warfare In the course of a speech at Cwrbar, the 
Bishop of Litchfield good-humouredly denounced bazaars in 
connection with religious and other institutions. They were, 
he said, very unmanly, for the meanest thing men could do 
was to throw work upon women. That was the character- 
istic of savages, and it was the essential principle of bazaars. 
Atthe matriculation at Cambridge, on May 23, 
two felow-commoners and five pensioners matriculated, 
making for the whole year 551 matriculations. This number 
is somewhat less than it was last year, but is in excess of 
these of previous years. The Pilori,a French jour- 
nal printed in red characters, publishes the following adver- 
tisement :—“ Wanted, a manager who can read and write for 
a literary journal. Double pay whilst in prison.” 


The Paris Constitutionnel has a threatening note against the Bey 

of Tunis, who, having no money, appears to turn a deaf ear 

tothe representations of France to pay his French creditors. 
ancieeaniiacinaneiiey 


BREECHES. 


Before Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the new Plenipotentiary, 
takes his departure for the Court of St. James, he will, if his 
wisdom is worthy of his years, have a full and complete un- 
derstanding with the Secretary of State upon the important 
point of bis official vestments. It seems to be proper that upon 
proper occasions the American Minister should perform a for- 
ward and back figure before the Queen ; but Mr. Adams's bril- 
liant and useful career in London has waned a little towards its 
conclusion, by reason of his repugnance to going to court in 
trowsers, while Congress has forbidden him to wear the regula- 
tion small-clothes in the House of Her Majesty. It is equally 
true and fortunate that the peace of the world, can hardly, ip 
any emergengy, depend upon the observance or neglect of 
these ancient ceremonies. Whether Mr. Adams or his suc- 
cessor goes to court or not, is really of very little consequence; 
but it must be considered that fhere is. always in London a 
great assemblage of Americans—men, wives, and maidens— 
who hunger and thirst to bask themselves in the smiles of 
Royalty, and who can only be guided into the awful presence 
of the throne by the tender hand of the American Minister. 
These people would bave a right to complain if,in the adjust- 
ment or non-adjustment of this sartorial controversy, their 
own heart-sickness, the result of deferred hope, should not be 
respectiully taken into account. These victims, in whose 
piteous faces the portals of the palace are slammed, have found 
a champion in the Pall Mall Gazette—a newspaper which expa- 
tiates with much sympathy upon their undeserved disappoint- 
ments. When we conelder how necessary it is to go to Court, 
or at least for a traveller to be able to say upon his return to 
his republican home that he has paid that visit, we feel that 
the time for compromise has come. There are in Washing- 
ton several tailors of acknowledged merit in the fine art which 
they profess. Now, if Mr. Seward, and Mr. Reverdy Johnson. 
and two or three of the most knowing of these tailors, could 
but hold a kind of conference, and devise some kind of robe, 
or toga, or doublet, or tunic, or jacket, or blouse, or sack, or 
frock, of a perfectly republican cut and colour for Mr. John- 
son to be presented in—something neat but not gaudy, and 
neither txo grave nor too glittering, fit for an old gentleman’s 
wear, and yet not too sombre for a drawing room—if these 
preliminary arrangements could be made and the new Em- 
bassador cross the briny sea with the magic garment in his 
trunk, we do not believe that any gold-stick, or lord-in-wait- 
ing, or high chamberlain, would have the heart to prevent the 
display of this triumph of American manufacture to wonder- 
ing crowds of dukes and duchesses. We do not speak with 
certainty, because, although we have given this subject a good 
deal of attention, we do not as yet pretend fully to under- 
stand it. We only know that there is a hitch somewhere, and 
that our poor Americans iu Lundon cannot be introduced to 
Royalty—a misfortune the profundity of which no man, how- 
ever sympathetic by nature, can pretend to fathom. Unless 
there is a good deal of misinformation current, the sensible 
Queen has consented to receive Mr. Adams in the ordin 
attire of a civilized huma» being. It is Mr. Adams himself 
whose sensitive nature will not allow him to approach the 
throne in pantaloons. But if Mr. R. Johnson goes over with 
regalia ready made, which has received the sober approval of 
the Department at Washington, he may boldly don it when 
the momentous occasion ehall require him to do so in Lon- 
don, and courageously brave the social criticism which seems 
to have daunted Mr. Adams’s more fastidious nature.—JW. Y. 
Tribune. 


. 


Obituary. 


“Prince MIcHAEL OxreNnovitcu.—Michael Obrenovitch, 
Prince of Servia, who has just fallen by the assassin’s hand, was 
born on September 4, 1828; he was the younger son of Prince 
Milosh Obrenovitch. At an early age he was intrusted, in com- 
any with his elder brother Milane, to’ the care of a Russian 
rofessor, named Zoritch, and su uently in 1837 his edaca- 
tion was transferred to the directio! a young Greek of Trieste. 
He thus acquired a moderate knowl of French and German. 
When the revolution broke out which dispossessed his fatber of 
power, he was preparing to visit Europe in company with his 
tutor and elder brother. Milane, however, was called to succeed 
his father upon his abdication, but died about three months after- 
ward, on July 8, 1839. Micbael, who had followed his father into 
exile, then returned to Servia, where he was proclaimed prince 
according to the terms of the proclamation of 1838. Subsequent- 
ly he went to Constantinople, where the new Sultan, Abdal- 
Mejid, invested him in his dignity, and decorated him with the 
title of Muchir, January, 1840. On returning to Servia he took 
the oath of allegiance to the Constitution. A regency compos- 
ed of the leaders of the old opposition under Milosh Ephraim, 
uncle of the prince, together with Voutchitch and Petroniwitch 
had charge of the administration during his absence, and upon 


capacity of counselors, or, to speak more truly, of spies, 
espionage, naturally odious to the young ruler, increased the 
complications of a situation already delicate. Under the control 


was placed between two fires—between the party who sustained 
who fretted under a foreign yoke. 
the leaders of the various provinces. 
brought to judgment, they retired b th the prot of the 


Pacha, and went to Constantinople, where they were followed 
by the more prominent members of their party. This was in 


43, 





tive reforms ; but he did not find favour in the public eye, and his 
ed the recall of the exiles. 


and Garachania, who openly favoured Turkey, 
with 2,000 partisans. 
was recognized by the agent of the Porte. 


by the presence of the 
against 


him, protested 


lin, and encou 
who had followed 





his return the two latter were appointed by the Porte = 
is 


of his mother, who secretly looked for the return of Milosb, he 


the Turkish power, and the obstinate discontent of the people, 
He only sought to rid bim- 
self of Voutchitch and of Petroniwitch, against whom he excited 
Threatened with being 


1840. Michael, after their departure, made some useful administra- 


fiscal measures tended to augment the unpopularity of his go- 
vernment, At the end of 1841, the Porte demanded and obtain- 
From that time a double opposition 
agitated the country—that of the partisans of Milosh, and that of 
the constitutional party, at the head of which were Voutchitch 
Several dis- 
tricts rose in insurrection. In August, 1842, Michael—who, after 
having transferred the Government to Kragongevatz, allowed 
himeelf to be persuaded to restore it to Belgrade—marched with 
10,000 men on Kragougevatz, where Voutchitch was encamped 
Bat his army dispersed, and after a cam- 
paign of seven days he retired through the Austrian territory, 
while Voutchitch entered the Capital triumphantly, and formed 
with Petroniwitch and Semitcb, the second triumvirate which 
Two months later 
the National Assembly proclaimed the forfeiture by the Obreno- 
vitch family of the right to rule, and conferred the dignity of 
Kuiaz on Alexander Karageorgevitcb. Michael retired to Sem- 


European Consuls 
this decision of the As- 


sembly confirmed by the Porte, He vainly waited for the inter- 
vention of the Powers, and was obliged to quit Semlin where his 
presence diequieted the new Government of Belgrade. Having 
spent some time at Vienna near his father, in November, 1843, 
he visited Berlin, accompanied by the celebrated Servian writer 
and philosopher Vuk Stevanovitch. During the time he was ap- 
parently occupied exclusively with philosophical studies, his 
agents created a series of conspiracies and risings in Servie, with 
the secret support of Austria, that the energy and vigilance of 
the new ruler alone caused to fail. Since then Prince Michael 
has been travelling in Europe continual'y. In September, 1861, 
King Otto of Greece bestowed on him the grand cross of the 
Order of the Saviour. In February, 1867, through the Prince 
Michael, the Turkish troops which bad hitherto garrisoned the 
various fortresses in Servia were withdrawn. In 1831 he marri- 
ed the daughter o: the Grand Chamberlain of Austria, Count 
Francis Kettrely. 
At 50, Beaumont-street, G. R. Saunders, Eeq., form Capt. in P. 
C. Own Rifle Brigade.—F. U. Herbert, Com RN.— At Weston-super- 
Mare, Capt. C. E. Delafosse, R A.—At Bath, T. Christmas, late 8th 
Hussars.—On board the Renown. on ——- home Lieut -Col. J. 
Shand, Madras Staff Corps.—At Bareilly, Rohileund, Lieut.-Col. F. 
G Crossman, Bengal Army.—At Kingstown, near Dublin, Col. G. 
Feilding —At Folkestone, Col. Sir C. Dickson.—At Bath. Vice- 
Ad. 8. Hope.—At Rangoon, Major J.8impson, Madras Staff Corps. 
—At 6, Victoria-square, sir H. Marsb, Bart, late Major 34 D: on 
Guards.—On homeward march from Magdala, Lieut. J. Ll. Mor- 
o, R. En.—At 33, Westmoreland-place, T. BE. Lewis, late Com. 
n Indian Navy. 


Army. 
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The Lancet ing: We have been furnished with 
some t and nature of the wounds sustained 
by the troops composing the British part of the force in Abys- 
sinia. No details of the injuries among the men of the Indian 
and Belooch regiments have yet been received, but those are 
known to bave been unimportant. Never before probably have 
such results been achieved with 80 insignificant a numerical loss 
to ourselves, On the two occasions—viz , the fight of the 10th, 
and the final aseault of Magdala on the 13th April—there were 
only thirteen men and two officers wounded. The gun shot in- 
juries were almost exclusively of the extremities, and generally 
of the lower. On the 10th six men of the 4th Regiment were 
wounded, five of them being gunshot. A sergeant and private 
appear to have sustained the most revere wounds—the former a 
rifle-ball fracture of the left leg, the latter a fracture of the left 
humerus, Captain Roberts's wound wae caused by a rifle-ball 
perforating the left elbow. He was doing well by the latest ac- 
counts. At the assault on the 13th eeven men were wounded— 
three from rifle-bullets, one from a spear, and three were other- 
wise injared by splinters, &c, Of five cases in the 33rd Regi- 
ment four were injuries of the lower, and one of the upper ex- 
tremity. Major Pritchard’s was a slight splinter wound of the 
right arm and shoulder, accompanied by much contusion of the 
parts. It will be seen with great satisfaction that among the 
fifteen cases there was no instance of perforating gunshot injury 
of the trunk of the body. When any internal organs have been 
traversed by a rifle-ball, it necessarily follows that the gravest 
consequences may be feared, which we may confidently antici- 
pate will not be the case on the present occasion.——The 4th 
battalion of the 60th Rifles has moved from Quebec to St. John’s, 
New Bruuswick, relieving the 2nd battalion, 15th Regiment, 
which has gone to Bermuda. A few nights ago in the House of 
Commons Mr. Neate asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the 2nd battalion of the 60th Regiment, containing from 
200 to 250 raw recruits, had not been recently landed in India, 
and was dot now detained at Fort William ; whether the cholera 
had not broken out at the station; whether, in consequence of 
the insufficiency of the medical staff, a special medical man, not 
belonging the regi t, had not been appointed ‘‘to take 
charge of it ;’ whether many deaths from cholera bad not oc- 
curred in the regiment ; whether the station was not considered 
an unbealtby one, and whether fresh recruits were not more lia- 
ble than others to its unhealthy influence ; and what reason there 
was for detaining at the station the battalion of the 60th Regi- 
ment. Sir 8. Northcote said that the regiment referred to ar- 
rived at Fort William on October 31 last, just at the beginning 
_ > cold season. No information had been received as to 
cholera. 








Navy 


The following officers’ names have been removed from the list 
of the Royal Navy during the past vA a :—Captain the 
Hon. Augustus C Hobart, Capt Charles L T Usher, RM. Lieut 
Frederick J A Croker. Sub-Lieuts George T Bolton, George 
A J M'Donnell, and Charles E Stewart. Acting Navigating 
Sub-Lieuts William P Farrington, Charles P Clark, Lewis A W 
Thomas, Andrew Joseph Deviemes, and J D D Barnes. Pay- 
masters Charles W Eeles, Thomas Goodman, and Thomas 8 
Chanter. Assist-Surgeons William Harvey. John P Way, David 
W Telford, and Joseph Lindsay. Assist-Paymasters Hay H 
M‘Doweli Grant and Stourton 8 L Needham.——The following 
officers’ deaths have been officially reported at the Admiralty 
during the past quarter :—Admirals Edward Ratsey, Francis E 
Loch, Right Hon George Anron, Lord Byron, Henry Jenkinson, 
James Montagu, Theobold Jones, and John W Watling. Vice. 
Admiral Sir William Dickson, Bart. Rear-Admirals Robert 
Sharpe and William N. Fowell. Captains Charles T, Leckie, 
John Hills, James R Woodriff, Charles J Balfour, John Forbes, 
William Stile, Wm. Woodley, W B M'‘Clintock Banbury, Robt’ 
T Bedford, W J Lake, John CU Sicklemore, and Jobn C Heas- 
lop. Comms M G Jackson, G R Wilkinson, R B Roe. James P 
Blennerbasset, W Lester, E Knapman, Henry E he B 
Manel, T Chrystie, EH Lapidge, B G 8 Day, J Irwin, M Hod- 

W AR Lee, Hon John O'Grady, John Sibly, Philip Bond, 
and F T Hamilt Staff-C ders George F Morice, J W 
Armstrong, P B Roberts, James Barrow, and Malcolm Car- 
michael. Lieuts (Royal Marines) James Evsor, A H Turner, 
and John H Hodgson. ee me | Lieut Reginald V Carlyon. 
Sub-Lieuts Frederick Church and Richard F Orton. Chaplain 
Rev Henry A Middleton, MA. Staff Surgeons R Hastings, MD, 
and Jobn M'Swiney. Deputy Inspee General of Hospitals and 
Fleets, Robert Beith, MD. Surgeons E H St. Quintin, R Bower, - 
C Atchison, and Joho W Dobbin. Paymasters Stephen H Roche 
and 8 Holman. Chief Engineer G Aitchison. Assist Surgeons 
A Minnoch, T Hamilton, and T Brisbane, M.D. Assist-Paymrs 
John Hasler and E M Russell. 


APppornTMEnTs.—Captains A F R De Horsey to Hector, y Bow- 
year whose period of service has ex; T Cochran to Duke of Wel- 
‘ington, v Hancock, whose period of service has ex; W G Jones 
to Impregnable, vy Tremlett, whose period of service ex; L@ 
Moore to Eclipse.—Staff Commander: @ B F Swain to M v 
Potter.—Lieuts: A C 8 Blackett to Duke of Wellington; E J 

tt to Royal Adelaide ; J D Barker to Royal George, tor servi 
in Coast Guard ; O A Beige to Baer as filag-lieut to Rear- 
Admiral P Ryder; J W Jones and R W Foster to Rapid; WFS 
Mann to Prince Consort, 
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New Publications. 


The author of Adam Bede, The Mili on the Floss, and 
Romola, is & woman of undoubted genius, but there is one 
thing which she cannot do, in common with many of the best 
prose writers of the time, and that is—write poetry. In her 
special walk of letters—Fiction, she occupies about the same 
place in Eogland that George Sand occupies in France ; that 
is to say, the works of both are large in conception, profound 
in treatment, and distinguished by what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
calls “the grand manner.” Outside of fiction, however, and 
more particularly in poetry, George Hliot is a lesser poet than 
Miss Ingelow, or Miss Rossetti, or Miss Augusta Webster, 
neither of whom can approach her in quantity and quality of 
genius. Why this should be we know not, but so it is, and the 
fact adds another to the many examples that poetry, “ pure 
and simple,” is not so much the gift called Genius, or the 
endowment called Intellect, as a separate and peculiar gift, 
akin to both, and larger or smaller than both, as the case may 
be. George Elict has committed a mistake in thinking she 
was, or could be, a poet ; her friends have committed a worse 
-one in allowing her to remain under the delusion; and the 
public will commit a worse one still, if it permits itself to be 
persuaded into the belief by any apparent authority in such 
matters, either here or in Eogland. The offence of George 
Eliot is a composition in verse entitled Zhe Spanish Gipsey, 
and recently published in this country by Messrs. Ticknor 





and Fields. An idea of its magnitude may be gathered from | self. He loved to show that water in crystallizing excluded 
the fact of its filling two hundred and eighty-two closely print- | all foreign ingredients, however intimately they might be 
ed pages, which at a rough estimate contain nine or ten thou-| mixed with it. Out of acids, alkalis, cr saline solutions, the 
sand lines of very blank verse, interspersed with lyrics, which | crystal came sweet and pure. By some such natural process 
are anything but musical. Ten thousand lines of verse, written | in the formation of this man, beauty and nobleness coalesced, 
by one who is not by nature a poet—it is fearful to think of |to the exclusion of everything vulgar and low. He did not 
it, and still more fearful to read it. Long poems, we are per- | learn his gentleness in the world, for he withdrew himself 
suaded, are mistakes now, whatever they may have been once, | from its culture ; and still this land of England contained no 
but there is this to be said of some of them, that they are | truer gentleman than he. Not half his greatness was incor- 
amusing in small doses, on account of their badness ; while | porate in his science, for science could not reveal the bravery 
t of the stories which they | and delicacy of his heart. Bat it is time that I should end 
tell, or the way in which the stories in question arejtold. | these weak words, and lay my poor garland on the grave of 
Neither of these merits—if the first be one—distinguish Te | this 





others are interesting on 


Spanish Gipsey, which is not remarkable as a story, while as 
a composition it is too good to laugh at. 
be, on account of its length, heavy, it certainly is, but there is 
nothing contemptible about it, but on the contrary much that 
is stately and noble. The intellect of the writer is every- 
where visible, here in a short and well sustained passage, and 
there in a dramatic scene or episode. Its very excellences 
add to its defects, showing as they do such mistaken notions 
of the poetic art, and such a waste of good material. ‘The 
story of The Spanish Gipsey is briefly the heart-history of a 
Spanish nobleman, engaged to a beautiful girl who turns out 
to be a gipsey, and who on the eve of her marriage with 
him, suddenly flees {and leaves, him disconsolate. Hold- 
ing an important military post, he abandons it and 
follows her, becomes a gipsey himself, and, of course, ends 
in ruin, the moral being that of one of the Elizabethan plays 
—* love for love, or the world well lost.” The period is that 
of the wars between the Spaniards and the Moors, the charac- 
ters such as belonged to the time—soldiers, monks, a trouba- 
dour, gipseys, etc., and the elements discordant and tragic 
enough. The materials are good, as we have already ob- 
served, but the completed work is worse than indifferent, be- 
ing everywhere diffuse to weariness, and generally over- 
weighted with elaborateness of detail, and, apparently, of 
knowledge—the defect, by the way, of George Hliot’s romance 
of Romola. The blank verse runs on and on, and, so far as 
the reader can see, might run on forever: the something 
which distinguishes true blank verse from rhymed prose, is 
utterly wanting—a circumstance which is all the more singu- 
lar because really good blank verse is one of the most marked 
characteristics of the time. Mr. Tennyson writes it, and Mr. 
Browning, and Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Swinburne, even Miss 
Ingelow can write it, though she does not often do so. Its 
tricks, at least, are soon caught, even by the minor poets. 
Here, however, is one who cannot learn them, at any rate 
who has not learned them, yet she possesses as much genius 
as any of the poets we have named, and more than enough to 
set up a wilderness—let us say of poetasters, since the rest of 
the quotation—viz., “of monkeys,” would hardly be reverent. 
The cause of all this is the simple one, that Poetry, even in 
its lightest manifestations, is something which cannot be ac- 
quired, no matter by whom, or however diligently it may be 
sought, but, on the contrary, is inborn, self-nurtured, self- 
supporting--a Divine Gift, the highest which nature cam be- 
stow upon mankind. We advise the admirers of George Eliot, 


Provoking it may | The Appletons have also published in their favourite “ Globe 


meant effort, there being: limits to human endurance, as we 
wislr there were to tame and spiritless writing. 





The Appletons have lately published Furaday as a Discov- 
erer, by John Tyndall, a handsome twelvemo of one hundred 
and seventy-one pages, with two well executed steel engrav- 
ings, representing the great natural philosopher at different 
periods of his life. This book, though a careful and even en- 
thusiastic memoir of a remarkable man, by one every way 
competent to write it, will not,and should not, satisfy the 
general reader, who ought to know more of its subject than 
Prof. Tyndall sees fit to tell him, or rather who ought to know 
Faraday from a different standpoint than the merely scientific 
one. We can understand that Faraday’s successor in the 
Royal Institution should rather regard his old master as sur- 
rounded by the light of his many discoveries, than as his 
memory exists in his heart—he could scarcely do otherwise 
before the scientific Institution of which he is the head—but 
we can also understand that neither Faraday’s friends nor the 
public at large will long be satisfied with so brief a memoir 
of Sir Humphrey Davy’s “ greatest discovery, Michael Fara- 
day.” That Prof. Tyndall is fitted to write the bicgraphy of 
his master and friend, is evident from the way in which he 
sums up his character at the close of his present memoir. 
“ Nature, not education, rendered Faraday strong and refined. 
A favourite experiment of his own was representative of him- 


Just and faithful knight of God.” 


Series” of popular poets and translations, an edition of the 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, containing The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick 
Rokeby, besides his ballads and smailer pieces. They also ie- 
sue the first volume of a handsome “ Library Edition” of the 
Works of Charles Dickens, containing the ever fresh Pickwick 
Papers, Barnaby Rudge, and the Sketches which brought the 
young Boz into notice. The series, which we have no doubt 
will be as popular as sundry other editions of Dickens now in 
the market, will be completed in six volumes. 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have added two more volumes 
to their issue of the “ Charles Dickens Edition” of the works 
of our great humourist, which contain three of his novels, viz. : 
Oliver Twist, Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, and two of his 
books of travel, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Galaxy. July.——The New Eclectic. July.——The Peo- 
ple’s Magazine. June.——The Art-Journal. June———Putnam’s 
Magazine. July. The History of Pendennis. By W. M 
Thackeray. Handy-Vol@me Edition.——Grand Papa’s Arithme- 
tic. By Jean Macé....P. S. Wynkoop and Son.—Lake George. 
With Iilustrations. By B. F. Da Costa...... A. D. F. Randolph, 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. July.——Harper’s Magazine. July. 
—-Short-Trip Guide to Europe. By Henry Morford. A 
Popular Treatise on the Art of. House-Painting. By John W. 
Masury.——The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell....D. Ap- 
pleton and Co,——Parochial and Plain Sermons. By John Henry 
Newman, B.D, Vol. 1......Scribner, Welford and Co, The 
Riverside Magazine, July. 
—_——_—_»-—__——- 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“The Earthly Paradise” consists of legends derived from 
classical and medisval periods, and set in a framework which be- 
longs to the latter period. “Certain gentlemen and marivers of 
Norway,” says the author in his Prologue, “ having contidered 
all that they bad heard of the Earthly Paradise, set sail to find 
it, and after many troubles and the lapse of many years, came, 
old men, to some western land of which they had never before 
heard.” Missing the “ Happy Isles,” the fair Avallon of which 
poets bad fabled, the worn and disappointed d find 
nevertheless some comfort in the hospitality extended to them 
by the rulers of this western country. In return for the kind- 
ness shown, the wanderers not only give the benefit of their ex- 
perience in matters of polity to their entertainers, but twice in 

















among whom we are proud to rank ourselves, to give The 
Spanish Gipsey the go-by—unless they havea great deal of 
waste time hanging on their hands, and to remember her only 
as the author of Adam Bede, Felix Holt, and Silas Marner. 





From Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son, we have Marrying by 
Tat, a Tale of the Primitive Moravians, by Charlotte B. Morti- 
mer, a lady recently deceased, whose name is new to us, 
though she figures on the title page as the author of two 
works, one of which, Bethlehem and Bethlehem School, appears 
to have created a sensation among the Moravians when it 
was first published. So, at least, we judge from Miss, or Mrs. 
Mortimer’s, Preface. For the Moravians themselves, we may 
be pardoned, perhaps, for saying that they do not especially 
interes: us, and that if many of their customs are as singular 
as the one which, we suppose, is the main incident of the 


each month, at solemn feasts, relate to them chronicles either of 
the old northern world from which they came, or of those fairer 
lands the mythology of which was the early puetry of Europe. 
Amongst the tales recited we have those of the fleet -footed Ata- 
lanta—of the imprisonment and escape of Danaé, and the ex- 
ploits of Perseus ber son—of the loves of Cupid and Peyche—of 
Admetus, his friendship with the god-shepherd and the devotion 
of Alcestis—of the doomed Atys, slain by the hand of his protec- 
tor—and of the statue that awoke to life and love at the prayers 
of Pygmalion. With these legends of Grecian mythology are 
interspersed otbers, which, as already intimated, belong rather 
to romantic than to classical song—stories of royal natures win- 
ning their upward way in spite of danger and impediment, as in 
“The Man Born to be King;” of pride humbled and rep t, 
as in “ The Proud King;” of cupidity brought to ruin by its 
own excess, asin “The Writing on the Image,” ( weird fable 
told with startling concentration and vividness of detail); the 
miseries that lurk in the ench t of unhallowed passion, as 
in “ The Lady of the Land ;” the punishment that awaits those 
who aspire to joys beyond the lot of mortality, as in “The 











ory—they are not very likely to do so hereafter. We have 


not been able to read much of Miss, or Mrs., Mortimer’s well- mag powers bless their faithful votaries, as in “Ogier the 
ane, 


To give in our columns anything like a systematic analysis of 
these dozen poems, some of which extend to the length of an 
ordinary volume, would be manifestly impossible. Our com- 
ments upon them must therefore be somewhat general, and it 
should be distinctly understood that those which are merely al- 
luded to are not less worthy of the reader’s attention than others 
from which we shall select examples. One of the merits of the 
book indeed is that even and sustained excellence which makes 
it difficult to give a very decided preference to any of its con- 
tents in particular, The same qualities of which we had occa- 
sion to speak so highly in “ The Life aud Death of Jason” are 
displayed here, with the advantage of that fuller exhibition 
which a variety of themes affords, It may be doubted whether 
any poet of our day equals Mr. Morris in enabliog bis reader to 
see the objects which are presented to him, It is certain, how- 
ever, that this power has never been displayed on so large a scale 
by any contemporary. For instance, afier accompanying Mr. 

orris on the ideal voyage described in his Prologue, we feel 
as if we had travelled with him—as if we knew where this pro- 
montory juts into the sea, where that bay scoops the shore, what 
woods skirt the coast, what white walls gleam through them, 
what quays line the strand, what countrymen throng them, 
the forms of the hills and their position, and at what point we 
saw 

——the Autumn moonlight fall 

Upon the new-built bastions of the wall, 
Strange with black shadow and grey flood of light. 


Of this faculty of description, which combines the sharpness 
of photography with the atmosphere and colour of Nature, we 
give a few instances. Oar first shall be from the life of townos— 
a picture of a plague-stricken city :— 


It was a bright September afternoon, 
The parched-up beech-trees would be yellowing soon ; 
The yellow flowers grown deeper with the sun 
Were letting fall their petals one by one ; 
No wind there was, a haze was gathering o’er 
The furthest bound of the faint yellow shore ; 
And in the oily waters of the bay 
Scarce moving aught some fisher-cobles lay, 
And all seemed peace; and had been peace indeed 
But that we young men of our life had need, 
And to our listening ears a sound was borne 
That made the sunlight wretched and forlorn— 
—The heavy tolling ot the minster bell— 
And nigher yet a tinkling sound did tell 
° That thro the streets they bore our Saviour Christ 
By dying lips in anguish to Le kissed. 


uw this added glimpse of the afflicted town as the wanderers 
quit it :— 


And looking down I saw the old town lie 
Black in the shade of the o’er-hanging hill, 
Stricken with death, and dreary, but all still 
Until it reached the water of the bay, 

That in the dead night smote against the quay 
* Not all unbeard, though there was little wind. 

But as I turned to leave the place behind, 

The wind’s light sound, the slowly falling swell 

Were hushed at once by that shrill-tinkling bell, 

That in that stillness jarring on mine ears, 

* With sudden jangle checked the rising tears, 
And now the treshness of the open sea 
Seemed ease and joy and very life to me, 


Where, again, shall we find more faithful transcripts of pas- 
oral scenery and the incidents of rural life than the quotations 
which we subjoin? 


8o long he rode he drew anigh 
A mill upon the river’s brim, 
That seemed a goodly place to him, 
For o’er the oily smooth millhead 
There hung the apples growing red, 
And many an ancient apple-tree 
Within the orchard could he see, 
While the smooth millwalls white and black 
Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack 
And grumble of the gear within ; 
While o’er the roof that dulled that din 
The doves sat crooning half the day, 
And round the half-cut stack of hay 
The sparrows flattered twittering. 

. 


Then downward he began to wend, 
And ’twixt the flowery hedges sweet : 
He heard the hook smite down the wheat, 
And murmur of the unseen folk ; 
But when he reached the stream that broke 
The golden plain, but leisurely 
He passed the bridge, for he could see 
The masters of that ripening realm, 
Cast down beneath an ancient elm 
Upon a little strip of grass, 
From hand to hand the pitcher pass, 
While on the turf beside them lay 
The ashen-handled sickles grey, 
The matters of their cheer vetween : 
Blices of white cheese, specked with green, 
And greenstriped onions and ryebread, 
And summer apples faintly red, 
Even beneath the crimson skin; 
And yellow grapes, well ripe and thin, 
Placked from the cottage gable-end. 


Nor is Mr. Morris less truthful when, turning from the glow 

and stir of life without, be enters some desolate interior—this 

oz! - example, of a peasant who has just been bereaved of 
e:— 


On straw the r dead woman lay ; 
The door alone let in the day, 
Showing the trodden earthen floor, 

A board on trestles weak and r, 
Three stumps of tree for stool or chair, 
A eet me pipkin, nothing fair, 

A bow! of porridge by the wife, 
Untouched by lips that lacked for life, 
A platter and a bow! of wood ; 

And in the further corner stood 

A bow cut from the wych-elm tree, 

A bolly club, and arrows three 

Ill pointed, heavy, spliced with thread. 


And how lifelike is this touch of character when the King’s 
squire casts gold to the still mourning woodman, whom he bribes 
to part with his child |— 


The carle’s rough face, at clink of gold, 
Lit up, though still did he behold 
The wasted body lying there; 
But stooping, @ rough box, foursqnare, 
Made of old wood and lined with hay, 
Wherein the helpless infant lay, 
He raised, and gave it to the «quire 
Who on the floor cast down his bire, 
Nor sooth dared murmur aught the while, 
But turning smiled a grim hard smile 
To see the carle his pieces count, 





Watching of the Falcon ;” and the immortal rewards with which 


weeping. 
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Our later ex'racts are taken from the poem called ‘‘ The Man 
Born to be King,”"—a bright, fresh romance full of adventure 
and vicissitude, aod, irrespective of the glow of poetry which Mr. 
Morris has shed over it, riveting as a mere story. 

Let the reader now contrast with the Jandscapes already 
given this sketch of sea coast that drinks in the soft splendour 
of a more soutbern sun :— 


Far out to sea a certain isle doth lie 
Men call Seriphos, craggy, steep and high: 
It rises up on every side but one, 
And mariners its ill-famed headlands shun ; 
But toward the south the meads slope soft adown, 
Until they meet the yellow sands and brown, 
That slope themselves so gently to the sea, 
‘The nymphs are hidden only to the knee 
When baifa mile of rippling water is 
Between the waves that their white limbs do kiss 
And the last wave that washes shells ashore. 


The poem from which we bave just quoted, “ The Doom of 
King Acrisius,” might well detain us by its wealth of lovely de- 
scription and by its marvellous events, told throughout with un- 
flagging energy and with a genius as unstrained and capable in 
daring the “ wonder-land” of mythology as when it moves amidst 
the simplicities of pastoral life. We must, however, pass over 
this charming poem, and over that of “ Cupid and Psyche,” 
which contains much that is exquisite, but which, like “ The 
Watching of the Falcon” (the only two poems here as to whicha 
grave defect can be alleged), falls off in vigour towards the end 
At “ The Love of Alcestis” we pause. What Mr. Morris can do 
in poiat of bringing home to us the features of Nature and 
touches of human character we have already seen, Our readers 
will ask for illustrations of that yet higher power exhibited in 
“ Jason,” which deals with the superuvatural and with the nobler 
phases of homan emotion. “The Love of Alcestis” will supply 
the examples which they require. Without attempting a minute 
examination of a poem of which it is scant praise, because only 
general praise, to say that it is as rich and complete in form as it 
is fine in idea, we proceed at once to the parting of Apollo with 
the King, who has so long known him as a shepherd, and who 
has nevertbelers caught at times inJications of his glory through 
his humble disguice. The Divine Herdsman apprises the King 
that the farewell hour is arrived :— 


Then rose the King, and with a troubled look 
His well-steeled spear witnin his hand he took, 
And by his berdeman silently he went 
As to a peaked bill his steps he bent, 

Nor did the parting servant speak one word, 
As up they climbed, unto his silent lord, 
Till trom the top he turned about his head 
From all the glory of the gold light, shed 
Upon the bill-tup by the setting sun, 
For now indeed the day was well-nigh done, 
And all the eastern vale was grey and cold ; 
But when Admetus he did now behold, 
Panting beside him from the steep ascent, 
One godlike, changed look on him he bent, 
And said, “O mortal, listen, for I see 
Thou deemest somewhat of what is in me: 
Fear not! I love thee, even as I can 
Who cannot feel the woes and ways of man 
In spite of this my seeming, for indeed 
Now thou beholdest Jove’s immortal seed: 
And what my name is I would teil thee now, 
Ifmen who dwell upon the earth as thou 
Could hear the name and live; but on the earth, 
With strange melodious stories of my birth, 
Phcobus men call me, and Latona’s son. 
* * 

He ceased, but ere the golden tongue was still 
An odorous mist had stolen up the hill, 
And to Admetus first the god grew dim, 
And then was but a lovely voice to him, 
And then at last the sun had sunk to rest, 
And a fresh wind blew lightly from the west 
Over the hill-top, and no soul was there ; 
But the sad dyiug autuwn field flowers fair, 
Kustled dry leaves about the windy place, 
Where even now had been the godlike face, 
And in their midst the brese-bound quiver lay, 
Then, going further westward, far away, 
He saw the g'eaming of Peneus wan 
"Neath the white sky, but never any man 
Except a grey-baired shepherd driving down 
From off the long slopes to his fold-yard brown 
His woolly sheep, with whom a maiden went, 
Singing for labour done and sweet content 
Of coming rest; with that he turned again, 
And took the shafts up, never sped in vain, 
And came unto bis house most deep in thought 
Of all the things the varied year had brought. 


. 


The simple majesty of the god's discourse, the mysterious 
beau'y of description when he fades from a divine presence into 
a divine voice, and Jeaves bis companion to the sweet but bum- 
ble sights of earth, so pathetic in their evanescence when com- 
pared with the heavenly splendour that has just disappeared— 
these are things that the poetic appreciator cannot miss, and of 
which no other can judge. 

Our last and perhaps finest extracts show the sacrifice of Al- 
cestis for the husband who fears to die, and the fame which she 
earned, We will not say that Mr. Morris bas treated the sub- 
ject to the full beight either of the argument or of his own power; 
for throughout the poem Alcestis is kept somewhat in the back- 
ground, and our knowledge of her feelings is gained almost as 
much from ber silence as from her utterance, Prominent amonget 
these feelings is a vague fear in the wife's mind lest she should 
in time loseghe ideal she had formed of Admetus, avho, she now 
finds, can prefer life even to love. Of this flaw in the husband's 
devotion, Mr. Morris takes a much sterner view chan that adopted 
by Euripides, who treats the infirmity leniently, if not lightly. 
Accordiogly, in the poem before us, Alcestis, when preparing to 
die, if not already conscious of a sad scorn for Admetus, has at 
least the apprebension that such a sentiment may arise. Though 
Mr. Morris, by the reticence of his heroine, has precluded himself 
from doing all that he might have done, he has accomplished with 
admirable beauty and pathos all that be chose to do. With the 
deep memories of past idolatry, and with some grief, as the dis- 
solving enchantment shows the frailty of her hero, Alcestis lies 
down by his side, and buys the life of the sick man with her 
own :— 


With that she laid her down upon the bed, 
And nestling to him, kissed the weary head, 
And laid bis wasted band upon her breast, 
Yet woke him not: and silence and deep rest 
Fell on that chamber. The night wore away 
Mid gusts of wailing wind, the twilight grey 
Stole o’er the sea, and wrought his wondrous change 
On things unseen by night, by day not strange, 
Bat now half-seen and strange; then came tue sun, 
And therewithal the silent world and dun 
Waking, waxed many-coloured, full of sound, 
As wen again their beap of troubles found, 
And woke up to their joy or misery. 
But there, unmoved by aught, those twain did lie 
Until Admetus’ ancient nurse drew near 








Bebeld them moving not, and as folk dead ; 
Then, trembling with her eagerness and dread, 
Bhe cried, “ Admetus! art thou dead indeed ? 
Alcestis! livest thou my words to heed ? 
Alas, alas, for this Thessalian folk !” 

But with her piercing cry the King awoke, 
And round about him wildly ’gan to stare, 
As a bewildered man who*t%nows not where 
He has awakened ; but not thin or wan 
His face was now, as of a dying man, 
But fresh and ruddy; and his eyes shone clear, 
As of a man who much of life may bear. 
And at the first, but joy and great surprise 
Shone out from those awakened, new-healed eyes ; 
But as for something more at last he yearned, 
Unto his love with troubled brow he turned, 
For still she seemed to slee: alas, alas! 
Her lonely shadow even now did pass 
Along the changeless fields, oft looking back. 
As though it yet had thought of some great lack. 
And here, the hand just fallen from off his breast 
Was cold; and cold the bosom his hand pressed. 
And even as the colour lit the day 
The colour trom her lips has waned away ; 
Yet still, as though that longed for bappiness 
Had come again her faithful heart to biess, 
Those white lips smiled, uawrinkled was her brow, 
But of her eyes no secrets might he know, 
For, hidden by the lids of ivory, 
Had they beheld that death a-drawing nigh. 


How fine again is the ead, elevated sweetness of the conclusion, 
Admetus gradually forgets her who died for him: he is still the 
idol of bis people :— 
And though indeed they did lament in turn, 
When of Alcestis’ end they came to learn, 
Scarce was it more than seeming, or, at least, 
The silence in the middle of a feast, 
When men have mem»ry of their heroes slain. 
80 passed the order of the world again, 
Victorious Summer crowning lusty Spring, 
Autumn with cleared fields from the harvesting, 
And Winter the earth's sleep; and then sgain 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and the Winter's pain ; 
And still and still the same the years went by. 


But Time, who slays so many a memory, 
Brought hers to light, the short-lived loving Queen ; 
And her fair soul, as scent of flowers unseen, 
Sweetened the turmoil of long centuries. 

For soon, indeed, Death laid hand on these, 
The ehouters round the throne upon that day. 
And for Admetus, he, too, w+ nt his way, 
Though if he died at all [ cannot tell ; 

Bat either on the earth he ceased to dwell, 

Or else, oft born again, bad many a name, 

But through all lands of Greece Alcestis’ fame 
Grew greater, and about her husband’s twined 
Lived, in the hearts of far off men enshrined. 
See I have told her tale, though I know not 
What men are dwelling now on that green spot 
Anigh Bobeis, or if Pher still, 

With name ott changed perchance, adown the hill 
Btill chows its white walls to the rising sun. 
—The gods at least remember what is done. 


A word or two should be said upon the brief descriptions of 
the Months and upon the musings of the Wanderers, both of 
which intervene between the respective stories, Of these the 
former afford relief by fresh and graphic glimpses of the passing 
seasons, and the latter are written in a sweet and pensive vein, 
which, after the stir and interest of the narrative portion, floats 
to the ear like music canght from sea in the momentary lull of 
the billows. That a diffuse page may now and then be pointed 
out, has already been said; it may be added, that on occasions 
the rhymes employed are too obviously suggested by each other, 
and indicate difficulties avoided rather than difficulties avoided 
rather than difficulties overcome. But the wonder is, after all, 
that these faults occur so rarely in a work of such extent. The 
labour which Mr. Morris has accomplished would, if executed 
with only moderate abiljty, have been striking from its mere 
magnitude, But, displaying, as it does, some of the high 
qualities of genius—great riches of invention, an imagina- 
tion that enters into the being not only of human but 
supernatural agents, unstrained pathos, vivid powers of descrip- 
tion and a keen sense of beauty—it isan achievement of which 
its author may be proud, and for which the lovers of English 
poetry can hardly be ungrateful.— Athenmeum- 
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A NEW COPYRIGHT DECISION IN ENGLAND. 


The London Telegraph, of June 9, says:—“ Lord Cairns de- 
livered on Saturday a decision of considerable interest to the 
literary world. The facts of the case before him were simple. 
Wishing to profit by the English law of copyright, an Am- 
erican lady, the author of a book called ‘ Haunted Hearts,’ 
went by arrangement to reside in Canada at the time that her 
work was published in London, and duly assigned to an Eng- 
lish publisher her assumed property in the fruit of her pen. 
The question then arose whether an alien publishing an ori- 
ginal book in London, during the time of her temporary so- 
journ in a British colony, was entitled to the protection of the 
English law as to copyright. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley and 
the Lords Justices decided that she was, and now the House 
ot Lords bas confirmed the decision. But, in delivering his 
judgment, the Lord Chancellor went beyond the case, and de- 
clared it to be his opinion that an alien, wherever resident, is 
entitled to English copyright, if he publishes an original work 
in this country. 

“Lord Cairns holds, and there isa large liberality in the 
view, that every book first published here, no matter who has 
written it, is an addition to English literature; and that since 
our law of copyright was enacted for the purpose of encour- 

ing literature, all authors who selected England as their 
place of publication are entitled to the protection of our copy- 
right laws. The French revolutionists grandiloquently, if not 
grandly, declared that all great men were French citizens; 
and Lord Cairns’s opinion, it accepted and realized, would al 
low an alien by birth and residence to transfer his literary al- 
legiance to this country, and to be placed on a level with the 
native-born subjects of the Queen. Though the dictum stands 
at present as an extra judicial opinion, yet it is clearly based 
on the Copyright act. ‘The intention of the act,’ said Lord 
Cairns, is to obtain a benefit for the people of this country by 
the publication to them of works of learning, of utility, of 
amusement....The aim of the legislature is to increase the 
common stock of the literature of the country; and if that 
stock can be increased by the publication for the first time 
here of a new and valuable work, composed by an alien who 
has never been in the country, I see nothing in the wording 
of the act which prevents, rothing in the policy of the act 
which should prevent, and everything in the professed object 
of the act,and in its wide and general provisions, which 
should entitle such a person to the protection of the act in re- 
turn and compensation for the addition he has made to the 
literature of the country.” This decision is the more signifi- 





Unto the open door, and full of fear 


case is supposed to have settled the question in the contrary 
sense. In ‘Jeffrey against Boosey’ it was decided thata 
foreign author, living in Milan, could not assign to a London 
publisher anything equivalent to an English copyright. 

“It may be thought at first sight, that if this award of Eng- 
lish protection to aliens were reciproca'ed by the American 
courts of law, it would settle the question of international 
copyright without apy treaty. But, though the judgment of 
Lord Cairns would give a copyright in England to any Eng- 
lish writer who first published his book in London, yet that 
very fact, as it were, denationalizes the work, and when it 
recrogses the Atlantic it may be treated simply as an English 
book—that is, it may be pirated and sold without the least pe- 
cuniary advantege to the writer. In the same way,if the 
American courts of law follow Lord Cairns, and give Ameri- 
can rights to English authors whe have first published in the 
United States, Mr. Dickens and others can enjoy their rights 
only by surrendering their English privilege; for an English 
pirate might, without lef or hindrance, reprint Mr. Dickens's 
work from the first original American edition. To make the 
new decision really operative for great good, therefore, it 
would be necessary to extend our capyright law, so that not 
only all aliens publishing in this country, but all Englishmen 
publishing abroad, shuuld be entitled to English copyright. 
In that case Mr. Dickens might command two copyrights, by 
publishing first in America and afterwards in London—pro- | 
tected from piracy at one side of the Atlantic through his pub- 
lisher, and on the other through his birthright. Even then, 
of course, he might be defeated, if the American judges should 
refuse to follow Lord Cairns, and should decide that Ameri- 
can birth or residence, as well as American publication, was 
essential to the establishment of American copyright.” 
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Sarnt-Smion oF FRANcE.—Saint Simon was born in 1675, 
and lived till 1755. The son of a father already old, a favour- 
ite of Louis the Thirteenth, he inherited an almost ludicrous 
reverence for that King, together with various passions and 
prejudices of his father’s which have constantly had their 
effect on his narrative. It at once follows that Saint-Simon 
is a contemporary witness for only quite the later years of 
Louis the Kourteentb. His career, if one can call it so, begins 
in 1691, when he entered the army, and served till 1702 with- 
out obtaining any distinction. He was present at the siege of 
Namur in 1692, and at the battle of Neerwinden in 1693. 
Saint-Simon, bowever, never became a thorough courtier. 
Both his weaknesses and his virtues disqualified him for the 
post. He seems never to have been high in the King’s per- 
sonal favour, and still less in thatof his son the Dauphin. 
The death of the Dauphin in 1711 gave him hopes which were 
again dashed by the death of the new Dauphin in 1712. He 
bad before this attached himself to the Duke of Orieans—a 
strange union, it may seem, between the austere Saint-Simon 
and the profligate Regent. Saint-Simon’s influence, however, 
seems in personal matters to have been used for good, but he 
certainly did not shine as a statesman, when the death of 
Louis the Fourteenth first opened to him a political career as 
a member of the Council of Regency. The private infamy of 
Philip of Orleans bas perbaps discredited his public adminis- 
tration more than it deserves. EnglanJ, at least, has no fault 
to fiod with him, though it has some to find with 
Saint-Simon, whose influence was always used to 
thwart the Regent’s English tendencies and to strengthen the 
connexion with Spain. Ino 1721 Saint-Simon went on an em- 
bassy into Spain. It seems mere scandal which says that he 
came back with a large sum of money, but he brought back 
what he doubtless valued more, the Golden Fleece for one son, 
and the rank of Grandee of Spain for the other. In 172% the 
Regent died, and the political career of Saint-Simon, such as 
it was, came toan end. He svon lett the Court altogether, 
and lived mainly at Paris, occupied in the composition of 
his memoirs, . 





A Few Facts anp Fievures.—A legal stone is fourteen 
poun2s in England, sixteen pounds in Holland. A fathom, 
six feet, is derived from the height of a full grown map. 
hand, in horse measure, is four inches. An Irish mile is 2,240 
yards, a Scotch mile is 1,984; a German, 1,806; a Turkish, 
1,626. An acre is 1,840 square yards, 1 foot, and 34 inches, 
each way. A square mile, 1,760 yards each way, contains 640 
acres, The human body consists of 240 bones, 9 kinds of ‘ar- 
ticulations or joinings, 100 cartilages or ligaments, 400 muscles 
or fendons, and 100 nerves, besides blood, arteries, veins, etc. 
Potatoes planted below three feet do not vegetate ; at one foot 
they grow thickest, and at two feet they are retarded two or 
three months. There are no solid rocks in the arctic regions, 
owing to the severe frosts. The surface of the sea is estimated 
at 150,000 000 square miles, taking the whole surface of the 
globe at 190,000,000 square miles. Its greatest depth is sup 
posed to be equal to the height of the highest mountain, or 
four miles.—Scientific American. 


Lorp Broveram’s Remarss.—The Municipal Council of 
Cannes have passed a resolution that a special place of honour 
should be set apart in the et of the for the 
remains of the late Lord Brougham. This having been com- 
municated to his brother, the present lord, the following reply 
was returned :— 





“Chateau Eleonore. 

“ Gentlemen,--My family and I thank you most cordially 
for the donation which, by A ys resolutioa of the 10th inst., 
you have made of a piece of ground in the cemetery of this 
town for the remains of my brother, Henry Lord Brovgbam 
and Vaux. We accept with the most lively gratitude this tes- 
timony of the kind feeling of the town of Cannes towards the 
founder of the foreign colony, certain as we are that, were he 
living, he would prefer that his remains should be left in the 
country of his adoption. We pray of you to assure your town- 
men, whom we cousider as ours also, of our affection and our 
devotedpess for them and for this interesting and well-beloved 
country. Accept, I pray you, gentlemen, the assurance of my 
devoted sentiments. “ BRoUGHAM AND Vaux.” 


Without questioning the propriety of couing the body of 
one so distinguished as Lord Brougham to be buried out of 
England, the expression which speaks of France as the “ coun- 
try of his adoption ” is, to say the least of it, an unhappy one. 


A New Source or AMUSEMENT.—Steady readers of news- 

pers must have been struck lately with the pumber of start- 
fing and odd advertisements that have appeared within a very 
short period in some of our contemporaries, and have been 
commented upon, more or less, by other journals. Sometimes 
these advertisements have appeared in the Clerkenwell News, 
and after being sent to well-known journalists, have found 
their way as paragraphs over balf the country ; at other times 





cant, since the judgment pronounced in a former well-known 





they have appeared in more fashionable organs, and have at 
once no ordinary degree ofattention. We believe 
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we are simply stating the truth when we say that most of 
these advertisements are elaborate hoaxes, drawn up, paid for, 
and inserted by a gentleman well kaown in London society, 
upon whom the worst mantle of the late Theodore Hook ap- 
pears to have fallen. This gentleman is often associated 
with a popular actor in these’ mistaken pleasantries, and it is 
fortunate that up to the present time nothing so serious as the 
notorious Berners Street hoax has occurred. This, however, 
may be arrived at in tae fulness of time, when the compara- 
— tame excitement of “ comic” advertisements no longer 
satisfies the jokers. The trouble and expense to which hua- 
dréds of poor and deserving people are often put by many of 
these announcements has never been calculated by their in- 
ventors.— London Review. 





Tae QUEEN AND THE PoLiTIcIANs.—The London corres- 
yndent of the Cnicago Tribune is responsible for the follow- 
Dg gossip :— i 
“ At one period, Mr. Disraeli was notin favour at the Eng- 
lish Court, It was doubted whether the Queen would receive 
him as Premier without a protest, and tne Earl of Derby is 
credited with using his eloquence to remove the prejudice. 
At this moment, however, Mr. Disraeli is a favourite. Both 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales believe in him, and other 
members of the royal family regard him as a kind of sheet an- 
chor to the monarchy. The Queemis said to have been won 
in this wise: Mrs. Disraeli, who is much older than her lord, 
was some time sgo dangerously ill. Her lord was most atten- 
tive. His kindness and devotion were most conspicuous. 
* The Queen could not but interest herself in the health of the 
Premier’s lady, and gave ber sympathy to her husband. Here 
was a golden opportunity for this master of the human char- 
acter. His shallow truisms in politics would not attract the 
Queen. She avoids political talk. Butshe has wonderful ad- 
miration for good husbands. Turning the occasion to advan- 
tage, Mr. Disraeli poured into the listening ear of the Queen 
the story of his love for his wife ; described her worth as price- 
less, and placed the true joys of mankind in the devotion be- 
tween husband and wife. The frivolities of fashion, even tie 
splendours of rank, were as nothing to this tie of human souls. 
ver since the Queen has vowed her liking for him, an‘ be- 
lieves that so good a husband cannot be an indifferent politi- 
cian. Hence her refusal to accept his resignation. In other ways 
has the Prince of Wales been won. The Duke of Cambridge 
is a thorough Tory, and hates Mr. Gladstone as the foe of the 
aristocratic order. The duke and a cluster of the Prince’s 
companions constantly tell the Prince that Disraeli is the true 
friend of the Crown, while Gladstone would deprive it of many 
of its privileges. The cleverest of the Queen’s children is 
Princess Christian. She isan active politician. The Prince 
of Wales is fond of hunting and racing; he likes to chat with 
actors, and be will always sbake hands with those he likes, 
whatever their condition of life; in fact, he will often notice 
grooms when he won't see their master; but he cares little for 
political questions. 


Tue Prencu Crepir Mositier.—The London Times asks 
“Was the C:éiit Mobilier in a sound or an unsound state, when 
the capital was augmented?” and then proceeds to answer its 
own query, as follows: According to English notions its state 
was very unsound. Itis a bank as well as a finance company, 
or rather it is a bank which did the business of a finance com- 
pany. It had deposits to the amount of £4,783,077, of which 
all but an insignificant part were on demand ; and its assets, 
exclusive of railway and other shares upon which advances 
had been obtained, were :—Bills discounted, £586,564 ; advan- 
ces to public companies, £2,158,853 ; ditto to sundry debtors, 
£1,868,497 ; cash, £837,246 ; votal, £5,451,160, which looks tol- 
erable. But the Court say that the cash was mostly wanted 
to pay a dividend due ; that of the advances to sundry debtors 
hardly any could easily be called in, and of some the repay- 
ment was dubious ; and, worse than all, that out of £2,158 000 
set down as advanced to public companies, more than £2,000- 
000 was advanced, without a security, to a single company— 
the Compagnie Immobilitre, which was insolvent. The re- 
sult was that there was scarcely any.real cash in hand, and no 
means of getting any. The Court are therefore clearly right 
in saying that the condition of the Crédit Mobilier was in secure 
and dangerous at the time when the capital was doubled and 
the new sbares taken by the public; that the large bad, or, at 
least, most irregular and unsafe, debt to the Compagnie Im- 
mobiliére ought to have been stated to the incoming share- 
holders ; that a full account would have shown the interior of 
the company to be bad, whereas, in their report, the directors 
asserted it to be good and profitable.” 


A New Branca or Jnpvustry.—Sheep draw from the land 
on which they graze a considerable quantity of potash, much 
of which is ultimately excreted from the skin with the sweat. 
It was pointed out by Chevreul that this peculiar potash com- 
pound (“ suint”) forms no Jess than one-third of the weight 
of raw merino wool ; while, of ordinary wools, it constitutes 
about 15 per vent. of the weight of the freeb fleece. As the 
“suint” may be extracted by mere immersion in cold water 
it is easy for the wool manulacturers to produce more or less 
concentrated solutions from which the potash may be recover- 
ed by appropriate treatment. The development of this new 
branch of industry is principally due to MM. Maumené and 
Rogelet, and their process is probably in operation at most of 
the great seats of wool manufacture in France. The wool 
mavufacturers of Rbeims, Elbceuf, and Formies annually wash 
the fleeces of 6,750,000 sheep, and the amount of potash, reck- 
one as carbonate, which these fleeces would yield, if ail sub- 
jected to the new process, represents a value of £30,000. 





Urmization or Town Sewace.—The sewage question is 
one which has lately attracted cousiderable attention in Paris ; 
the problem, of cour-e, has been to remove the polluted waters 

efrom the town ia the most advantageous manner. The volume 
of these waters is now 100,000 cubic meters a day, soon it will 
be double this amount, and in a few years probabiy 500,000 to 
600,000 cubic meters. We have three solutions of the difficulty. 
The first and most obvious isto carry[the sewage into the Seine ; 
this scheme has been well tested already, and the disadvantages 
eeem generally more striking than the advantages. The advo- 
cates of a second plan would employ the sewage, which they 
would first raise by machinery to a considerable height, in the ir- 
rigatiou of the fields, The fertilization of the sands at the mouth 
ot the Thames by this means is cited iu favour of the plau. The 
third scheme recommends itself as being the most scientific, and 
it is, perhaps, the best; experiments bave been made with this 
scheme since the,commencemeat of the spring. The sewage 
waters, colleced in large basins, are mixed with @ certain 
amount of sulphate of alumina—about one per cent. to the cubic 
meter. Organic matters contained are rapidly precipitated, each 
cubic meter yielding about three kigrms. of solid maaure. The 
decanted fluid, termed clear water, can be employed ia the irri- 
gation of soils, upon which it has a very fertilizing action ; it 


sion, a little nitrogenous and organic matter, and the whole of 
the alkaline salts. The deposit obtained in the clarification is 
abundant and compact ; it contains the whole‘of the phosphoric 
acid and nine tenths of the nitrogenous and organic matter, and 
the mineral matters dissolved or in suspension ; it constitutes an 
excellent manure, very fertilizing, and easily transport able, 
WRITING IN AN ALBUM.—Dumas, the younger, was perpetu- 
ally being worried by applications for his autograph, for epi- 

rams, for, in fact, the smallest contributions to those albums of 
Siccary testimonials which it is now so much the fashion to dis 
play in bo'h French and English salons. One day a fashionable 
physician at some watering-place brought Dumas bis album, and 
insisted upon a trifle from the Lion, who tound himself fairly 
caught iu the toils. Dumas wrote, and the smiling physician, 
nodding to his admiring friends, looked over the author's shoul- 
der. Following Dumas’ pen, read :— 


So great is M. T. [the Se game name}’s skill, so marvellous 
his success, that since he has practised in this place, three out of 
five hospitals have been pulled dewn as useless, _—— 


The physician, delighted with the flattery, interrupted him, pro- 
testing that the compliment was too great, was undeserved, and 
so forth. Dumas begged to be allowed to finish the sentence, 
and the permission being gladly given, he continued— 

and in their stead it has been found necessary to build two new 
cemeteries. 

Dumas the youhger wasn’t asked to write in ‘his album 
again. 


LitrLE WomEN.—As 4 general rule, little men seem to have 
a leaning toward large women, and large women take a strange 
liking to little men. Lord Byron was of medium size, and be 
tells us that he hated a “dumpy woman.” The old song de- 
scribes a rural swain’soliloquizing with himself on the description 
of wife he should select. He appeared to be if considerable 
doubt, for he eaid :— : 

If I marry a fair one, abandoned I would be, 

If | marry an ugly one, the boys would laugh at me, 

If I marry a tall one, she’d crack me on the crown— 

Little women are peevish, and pull the long men down. 
The late Sir Robert Peel related an anecdote, which shows that 
little women are somewhat belligerent, but this by no means ex- 
culpates the larger ones from the same propensity. A leviathan 
coal-beaver in Eogland was blessed with a little wife. She was 
in the®»abit of flageliating him with the tongue, and was also 
liberal in the application of the broomstick. When he was re- 
buked by a fellow-workman for so meekly submitting to such 
treatment, he replied that it pleased her, and did him no harm. 
It,is ali due to the superabundance ot electricity. It is a hard 
thing to quarrel with women, A soft word turneth away wrath 
—bleseed is the peace-maker. 





Ene.ish SraRRows IN THE UniTep Srates.—In the 
spring of 1866 four pairs of the English sparrow came to Union 
Square Park, and there built. Three pairs occupied the trees ; 
one ejected a wren from her little house, the only bird house 
then in the square, and took possession ; a fifth built in the ivy 
of Dr. Cheever’s church, facing the square. The industry of 
these little fellows in devouring the measuring worm (so great 
a ouisance that most persons avoided passing through the 
park, preferring to go around during their occupancy, and 80 
numerous were they that they did not leave a leaf on any tree 
except the ailanthus) was such that boxes were provided on 
almost all the trees for them. They are very prolific, those 
hatched in the spring rearing, a brood in the autumn, and the 
old pair rearing four or five broods. In one year they increased 
from five pairs to a flock of seventy, and they are now esti- 
mated at 600. Last summer a reward of 1 dollar a head was 
offered for worms, but the birds bad eaten the last one; they 
also eat moths, grasshoppers, and many other insects, These 
birds have extended about forty miles in every direction. The 
estimate that they destroy in Europe one-half million bushels 
of grain is probably correct; but how mucb, more or | 
would the insects they devour destroy? The question is sim- 
ply, which is the greater evil, worm or bird, and which most 
readily controlled American Cultivator. 





Evcnaris Amazonica.—B8o rapidly has this noble stove plant 
grown in the estimation of the plant-growing public, that it is 
already almost as indispensable to the stove collection as is the 
lily of the valley and the white camellia to the bouquet maker, 
Indeed, the Eucharis bids fair to rival either of these with the 
Covent Garden people, and it is very extensively used im that 
way. For room, stove, and, in the summer, conservatory deco- 
ration, it is equajly valuable. To this we have to add, that the 
best plants of it ever grown resulted from heavy waterings, oc- 
casionally with mild liquid manure, a genial stove temperature, 
and repeated syringing them when in a state of growth. This is 
another illustration of the fact, that cultivators generally have a 
poor idea of the true requiremeots of plants as regards moisture 
at the root when in a growing state. The splendid specimens we 
allude to, like other things grown by the same skilful cultivator, 
were not, when in want of water, simply watered once, bat the 
first was considered merely a preliminary dose, and two others 
given, The fact is, that, instead of the common statement made 
so repeatedly in the gardeniog journals, that most plants perish 
from over.watering, being true, the opposite is the case. Most 
pot plants that die perish from insufficient wateri and half of 
those that live are in a starved state from want of a sufficiency 
of like nutriment. Let it not be inferred from this that we re- 
commend frequent waterings; one thorough one will save a 
dozen dribbliogs such as gardeners too often give, and there- 
fore save time, when far more effective and wholesome for the 
plants.— Field. : 





An OwL Atrackine Human Betnos.—A correspondent of 
the London /ield, writing trom Hants, England, relates the 
following singular facts relative to an infariated owl :— 

A few weeks ago one of the labourers employed here 
brought into my wife or brown owl (aged apparently 
about a week), which had been found in a barn. She amused 
herself by feeding and attending to it for a few days, during 
which it continued to thrive, and after a while she began to 
take it on to the lawn at nightfall, where, not yet being able 
to do more than flatter its wings, it was easily watched. This 
had continued for some evenings without anything noticeable, 
when one Cay one of the servants, out rook shooting, killed 
another young owl of the same species, by mi , a8 he said. 
The same evening my wife wgs watching her pet, when she 
suddenly felt a violent blow on thé ear; though nothing was 
visible, she distinctly heard the hooting of an owl. On exam- 
ining her ear, I found a deep cut at the back of it, and it was 
streamiog with blood. I myself immediately went out, and 
on approaching the ‘spot where the young bird was, received 
@ Violent blow on the side of the head, which I can 
to nothing so much as that of a cricket ball with sharp pin’s 

I made the 


had the marks of four claws on my face, one within half an 
inch of my eye, and another (rather a deep one) on the head 
near the ear. The remains of these aré still visible, and my 
eye was blackeneil for some days. The effect of the blow was 
most curious, as I saw and heard nothing, though there was 
plenty of light. After this, we of course only ventured out 
with some covering for our heads, and my wife placed over 
hers a thick carriage rug or apron, one side of which was of 
leather. When protected by this, she was repeatedly struck 
by the old owl, though without being in the least hurt. On 
one occasion I just canght sight of her in her swoop, and 
often have heard the blow which she inflicted. We liberated 
the young owl! when he was able to fly, and have heard no- 
thing more of him. The old bird (whom we suppose to be 
the mother of both the young ones) is still heard round the 
house at night, and hae been seen sleeping in the daytime in 
a tree adjoining the kitchen, but has never since molested us. 
I should be glad to learn, with your permission, whether any 
of your correspondents can furnish an instance of the common 
brown owl thus attacking human beings, and, I may add, so 
pertinaciously. I have not been able to learn any such example. 





PrivaTE Law Lipraries.—We have received No. 1, Vol. 
1, of The Law Bookseller. It contains much that is of inter- 
est to the law student, and also some things that interest the 
general reader. We gather the following facts from the edi- 
tor’s remarks on “ private law libraries :” 
“ Many gentlemen ‘learned in the law’ possess libraries 
costing an amount which some would consider a handsome 
fortune. The li of the late Wm. Curtis Noyes, of this 
city, was one of the largest and most notable in the country. 
By the terms of his will all of Mr. Noyes’ books went to 
amilton College. The library of Wm. Green, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, Va., is said to be remarkably full in its collection of 
legal works. The Hon. A. ©. Baldwin, of Pontiac, Michk., 
has a law library especially full in Reports, costing man 
thousands of an and Van H. Higgins, Esq., of One. 
cago, and Geo. B. Hibbard, Esq., of Buffalo, each possess col- 
lections of unusual value. And there are, no doubt, many 
other private collections of legal works which exceed the 
largest public law libraries. But we presume the Library of 
Elbridge T. Gerry, Esq, of this city, surpasses 
all others, public or private, in its plet , Tich 
and value, as well as in its systematic arrangement. 
There is probably no set of English, Irish, Scotch, or Ameri- 
can Reports in any of the chronological lists which is not on 
his shelves; besides, we find the best editions of the leading 
works in French and German illustrating the jurisprudence 
of continental Europe. The whole collection is treshened by 
the current numbers of all the principal Legal Periodica!s of 
Europe and America. In rich, rare, and curious legal works, 
a every period, from the earliest time, this library 
surpasses all others in this country. 
We most cheerfully add our own testimony to that of the 
Bookseller—so far as pertains to the last named library. Mr. 
Gerry certainly possesses a most valuable and complete collec- 
tion of rare and useful works. His complete, yet simple 
method of arranging his many thousand volumes, renders the 
collection still more valuable. We are very glad to note 
these positive indications of refinement, anc literary culture. 
They are the “ green spots” in the vast surrounding desert of 
“ shoddy,” and general superficialness, which may be consi- 
dered the bane of the materialistic age in which we live. 








KINDNESS AND ITS REcoMPENSE.—As Louis Burger, the 
well-known author and —— was wajking in the Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysées, one day during the Exhibition in 
Paris last year, he heard a familiar voice exclaiming, “ Buy 


88, | some nuts of & poor man, sir; twenty for a penny!” 


“What!” said Burger, looking up, and recognising his old 
barber, “are you selling nuts?” 

“ Ab, sir, I have been unfortunate,” was the reply. 

“Bat this is no business for a man like you,” said Burger. 

“O, sir, if you could only tell me of something better to 
do!” returned the barber, with a sigh. 

Barger was touched. He reflected a t, then tearing 
a leaf from his memorandum-book, he wrote for a few mo- 
ments, and handed it to the man, saying, “ Take this toa 
printing-office, and bave a hundred copies struck off; here is 
the money to pay forit. Get a license from the Prefecture of 
the Police, and sell them at two sous a copy, and you will 
have bread on the spot. The strangers who visit Paris can- 
net refuse this tribute to the name of God, printed in so many 
different ways.” 

The barber did as he was bid, and was always seen in the 
entrance to the Exhibition, selling the following hand-bill :— 


The Name of God in Forty eight Languages. 





Hebrew, Elohim or Hloah, Olala tongue, Dew. 
Chaldaic, Elah, German and Swiss, Gost. 
Assyrian, Ellah. Flemish, Goed, 
= and Turkish, Aleh Datch, Godt. 

y, Alla. English and old Saxon, God, 
Arabic, Allah. Teutonic, Goth. 


e of the Magi, Orsi, 


Danish and Swedish, Gut, 
Old Kgyptian, Tut. 


Norwegian, Gud. 








a re Teuti. r, 4 lavic, — 
ern Egyptian, Tenn. ‘olish, Bog. 
Greek, Tee Polaca, Bung. 
Cretan, Thios. Lapp, Jubinal, 
olian and Doric, Hos, Finnish, Jumala, 
Latin, Deus. Kunic, As. 
Low Latin, Diex. Pannonian, /stu, 
Celtic and old Gallic, Diu. Zembilan, Fetizo. 
Freuch, Dieu. Hindostanee, Bain. 
Spanish, Dios. Coromandel, Brama, 
Portuguese, Deos. Tartar, Mogatal, 
Old German, Diet, |Persian, Sire. 
Provengal, . |Chinese, Prussa. 
Low Breton, Doue. Japanese, Gorzur. 
Italian, Dio, {Mad ascar, Zannar, 
Die, Peruvian, Puchocamae, 


A few days after Burger met the barber. 
“ Well,” said he, “has the holy name of God brought you 


good luck ? 

“ Yes, indeed, sir,” said the barber. “I sell on an average 
& hundred copies a day at two sous each, or ten francs; but 
the strangers are generous ; some give me ten sous, and others 
twenty. I have even received two francs for a copy; so that, 
all told, 1 am making five-and twenty francs a day.” 

“ Five-and-twenty francs a day!” said Burger. 

“ Yes, sir ; thanks to your kindness,” he replied. 

“ The deuce !” thought Burger, as he walked away. “If I 
were not a literary man, { would turn pedier or publisher ; 
there is nothing so profitable as selling the learning or wit of 








conta ns, in fact, small quantities of mineral matters in susp en- 


h Jana nh it. As may be sup; 
best of my way My face was streaming with and I 


others,” 
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Marriace Fees ty Eneuanp.—In the Court of Exche- 
quer an action in error to recover marriage fees has been 
brought up from the Queen’s Bench on appeal. The defend- 
ant, the Kev. Mr. Foote, was the rector of Haughton, in 
Bucks, and a mandamus had been granted in consequence of 
his refusal to marry the plaintiff unless he first paid a certain 
marriage fee—viz., 103. for the rector, and 33. for the clerk; 
the refusal arose from certain disputes in the ish, and in 
order to have the question rai and decided. When the 
mandamus came on for trial, the facts were turned into a epe- 
cial case, which was argued in the Queen’s Bench, when the 
majority of the bench gave judgment in favour of the plain- 
tiff, on the ground that the defendant had not shown that 13s. 
was the fee demanded and paid for the solemnisation of a 
marriage in his parish from the time of legal memory—the 
reign of Richard I. The Lord Chiet Baron, in delivering 
judgment, said the question the Court had to decide was 
whether they could bold that the claim by prescription could 
be sustained. The judges, with the exception of Mr. Justice 
Keating, were of opinion that it could not, and that the deci- 
sion of the Queen’s Bench must be affirmed. 


EE 
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ConpuctTsp By Captain G. H. MaCKENZzIB, 


PROBLEM, No, 1,014.—By Mr. 8. Angas. 
BLACK. 


CHESS IN 8T. PETERSBURGH. 
The following game was played between his Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duke Constantine and Count Ottinger. 


Krxe’s Gamer. 
Black. White. 


The Grand Count O. 
Duke. 


White. 
Count O. 


Black. 


The Grand 
Duke. 


P tke P 
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‘ ad checkmate next move 


(a) This part of the game is very cleverly played by the Grand 
Duke, and leads to an interesting termination. 

(6) If instead of this move, White had played his Bishop to Q 
Kt 2, —— the Queen and the K’s Rook, Black would have 
responded with, 22 KR to K R8 ch, and 23 Q tks R, having still 
the advantage. ndon 


Era, 














White toplay and mate in 4 moves. 


SoLUTION TO PROBLEM NO.1,012, 
White. 


Kt to QKt 
Esto a8 
Kt to Q8 

Kt to Q Kt 2dis mate 


SeLuTion TO PROBLEM No. 1,013. 
White. « Black. 


1 K tks Kt [A} 
2 K moves 


[a] 
tks Kt 


1P 
2KtoB5 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Mr, Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt to an amateur. 
Removes Wuite's Q Kt. 
White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr. 8. 


QKttoK2 
Bto K Kt2 
B4 
P 


to 
t tks 
tk 


P 
K 
P 
K 
K 


toKB 
ttks P 

h KttoK2 
Q to Q Sch and mates next 
move 


(a) White would have gained nothing by playing B to Q 4, as 
in reply Black would have taken K B P with Queen. 
CHESS IN GERMANY. 

A pretty game played by Messrs. Neumann, de Rividre, and 
Bergell, consulting against Messrs. Knorre, Cordell, and Goeble, 
Evans Gambit. 
Black. White. 


Messrs. K, Messrs, N. 
and allies. and allies, 


16 QKttoK KtS 


White. 
Messrs. N. 
and allies, 


Black, 
Messrs. K. 





15 BtoQR3 


(a) P to K 5 at this point gives rise to some interesting varia- 
tions and was very fully analyzed many years ago, by the cele- 
brated Indian player, Ghulam Kassim. 

(6) P to Q 5, we think, is stronger, as it prevents the Q Kt 
from coming into the field. 

(c) A capital counter stroke. 

(d) Another excellent move which virtually decides the battle 
in Black's favour, 





How We Ser THe Stream To Work.— 
We have robb’d the mine, we have kindled the flame, 
And lighted the fire so bright ; 
We have made a prison, the strongest on earth, 
To hold in the “ water sprite.” 
” * . * * 
Then out he comes, with a rush and a roar, 
In a scalding cataract shower. 
“ Very well,” quoth we, “ come out if you will, 
Provided you yield us power.” 


And we guide him, and turn him, and twist him about, 
In a narrow and straiten’d road, 

And we make him to pull, and struggle, and shout, 
Till he moves the heaviest load. 


So he turns the mil], and works the mine, 
And takes our ships to sea ; 

He ploughs the land, and he moves the sand, 
And he mows the meadow lea. 


We found him cold, we have made him hot ; 
He was slow, and weary, and wet ; 

We move him about from place to place, 
And we make him puff and sweat. 


Aba! old sprite, we have got you now, 

And never will let you loose ; 

We have you enchain’d, and will manage your powers 

By the wheel and the iron noose. 

— Builder. 

Tue Crasn IN THE ForzEIGN Orrice.—Mr. Labouchere, 
Member for Middiesex, recently proposed in the House of 
Commons, that the salaries, pensions, and allowances of the 
Diplomatic Service should be voted in detail in the estimates. 
At present, the Foreign Offic gets a lump sum of £180,000 a 
year for its diplomatic agents, and expends it very much as the 
Foreign Secretary and his permanent assistants please. That 
mode of proceeding is contrary to precedent in other depart- 
ments, raises suspicions of jobbery, and diminishes the direct 
control of the House of Commons, which enjoys its own pow- 
er with gusto. Consequently, after a very short and feeble 
debate, ir. Labouchere carried his motion by 76 to 72, and 
the virtual irresponsibility of the Foreign Office for the money 
assigned to it by Parliament has come to an end, and an im- 
pression has been produced in the country that one more de- 
partmental abuse has been removed. We are quite unable to 
admit that impression, and are by no means grateful to Lord 
Stanley for that doctrinaire love of uniformity in administra- 
tion which seems to us to have enfeebled his speech in defence 
of the department. Lord Palmerston would, we doubt not, 
have e an unanswerable defence for the apparent anomaly, 
and Lord Palmerston would for once have been entirely right. 
The question at issue was not in the least degree one of econ- 
omy.—London Spectator. 


Tre Porr’s Evi Eve.—A letter from Rome says: “ The 
Holy Father has ordered the exile of Madame Barbosi-Prat- 
tocehi. This lady, well known for ber beauty and gallantries 
20 years ago, belongs to the liberal party. Sharing in the 
stupid superstition of some people, who consider Pius 1X. a 
person who casts an “ evil eye,” she had made use of the ges- 
ture—common in Italy as a supposed protection from the 
malevolent influence—which is called far la corna, at the mo- 
ment his Holiness was walking past. The Holy Father saw 
the movement, and gave orders that Madame Barbosi should 
leave at once. An agent of the police, M. —_ & great ad- 
mirer of the lady, notwithstanding ber age, nearly 50, married 
her directly to save ber from exile. There is every probability, 
however, that the expedient will not be successful.” —(Galig- 
nant. . 


Tue Cost or War.——The committee of the Ligne Inter- 
nationale et Permanente de la Paix, of which M. Frédéric 
Passy is the secretary-general, has undertaken the task of col- 
lecting in a compendious form and at a moderate price all the 
publications most suited to make war unpopular and peace 
attractive. The collection is entitled Bidliothéque la Paiz. 
The first number, headed “ Contemporary Wars: 1853 1866,” 
gives the following as the losses in men killed in battle or dead 
trom wounds during the period indicated :—“ Crimea, 784,991; 
Italy, 45,000; Schleswig-Holstein, 3,500; America (North), 
281,000 ; South, 519,000 ; war of 1866, 45,000; distant expedi- 
tions such as Mexico, Cochin China, Morocco, St. Domingo, 
Paraguay, &c., 65,000 ; total, 1,743,491. Thus, nearly 1,750,000 
men have been carried off by war from among civilised na- 


ch| tions in the space of 14 years. «Tis total is nearly equal to 


the whole male population of Holland, and not inferior to that 
of the individuals occupied in France as labourers in manu- 
facturing or commercial undertakings. Losses in money 
were :—Crimean war, 8500 millions ; America (North), 23,500; 
South, 11,500 ; Ltalian, 1500; Holstein, 180; war of 1866, 1650; 
foreign and distant expeditions, 1000; total, 47,830 millions. 
These are only the immediate and positive expenses of wars, 
nor is the list com ; we have not got the expenditure of 








Spain in Cochin Peru, Chili, and St. Domingo; nor 


that of the South American Republics in their struggle with 
Spain ; nor the disbursements of Brazil, La Plata, and Para- 
gusy in the external contest still raging; nor, lastly, those of 
exico in the contest with France ; and, nevertheless, with 
4 ae eaten, we reach the terrific amount of nearly 48,- 
millions.” 


THE QUEEN oF ABYSSINIA AND Her Son.—According to 
a letter from Abyssinia, one day a kind hearted private, finding 
himself in the neighbourbood of the palace, was prompted by 
curiosity to enter, Seeing the queen, his honest heart could 
only express his sympathy in the absence of an interpreter, by @ 
few tender pats on the shoulder, while he told her that “ Theo- 
dore was mafish, and she was not to be afraid.” “ Mafish,” it 
may be mentioned, is one of the few words picked up by the 
soldiers, signifying “ No.” Her Majesty is a lady-like woman of 
about six-and-twenty, with very fair complexion, full eyes, fine 
aquiline nose, aod beautiful hand. What most attracted atten- 
tion, however, was her magnificent hair, arranged in neat plaits, 
and, instead of being tied in a knot at the nape of the neck, asis 
the fashion of the country, it fell in a cascade of glossy ringlets 
over her shoulders. Her dress was the simple white cotton dress 
of the country, gathered in a fold at the waist bya baod. In 
the palace was a miscellaneous collection of “ Europe” articles 
and tokens of civilisation which showed itself nowhere elee— 
pianos, harmoniums, musical boxes, cartridges for breech-loading 
rifles, and, as the catalogues say, “a variety of articles too nu- 
merous to mention.” The future of Theodore’s young son must 
sess interest for many readers. He is to be placed by Sir’ 
Robert Napier under the care of the Rev. John Wilson, of Bom- 
bay, to be brought up and educated at his lient institation. 
— Queen. 





CHoLerA Routes.—The recent conquest of Bokhara by the 
Russians has considerable interest for the medical world. 
Bokhara is the largest city in the centre of Asia, and is the 
centre of a great caravan trade from India in the south, Per- 
sia in the west, Russia in the north, and China in the east. 
Almost every epidemic of cholera has been brought to Bokhara 
by way of Cabu! and Balk, and from thence distributed in all 
directions, especially to Russiatby way of Khiva, to Astracan 
and Orenburg. The epidemic of 1827 came up from India, 
by way of Lahore, to Cabul, passed through Balk, Bokhara in 
1828, broke out in Khiva early in 1829, and reached Orenburg, ~ 
in Russia, in August, 1829, and was thence distributed to the 
rest of Europe. The cholera of 1844 again passed from the 
northwestern provinces of India by way of Lahore, reaching 
Cabul in June, Balk in August, Bokhara in September, Kbiva 
in October, and Orenburg and Astracan early in 1845, The 
epidemic of 1850 reached Europe by the same route in 1852, 
and caused a greater devastation during the following four 
years than any former visitation. The cholera of 1865 follow- 
ed the same route. It remains to be seen whether the Ras- 
sians will be able to establish such a regulations as will 
prevent the approach of cholera from this direction, There 
are three great routes of cholera from India to Europe : 1. The 
route just alluded to. 2. Up the Persian Gulf to Persia, Sy- 
ria, Asia Minor, Turkey in Asia, to and between the 
and Black Seas, and thus to the rest of Europe. 8. Up the 

Sea to Mecca, Cairo, Suez, and Alexandria, to the Medi- 
— and —_ over the oa | Europe. Much 
would be gained in stopping the disease from progressing 
along either one of these lines.— The Medical Gazette. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSION OF MURDER BY A GIRL.—A, 
girl, named Hester Hoskes, gave herself up to the police at 
Christchurch, New Zealand, in March last, on a charge of 
having committed a murder in England. She said that she 
had lived with her parents in the parish of Breage, Cornwall, 
and that on a night in March, 1867, while walking near the 
cliffs at Portleven, with William James Thomas, a travelling 
engineer, and her sweetheart, she stabbed him with a knife, 
and threw him over the ciiffs. She took her departure the 
next day for Londo® en route for New Zealand; but before 
doing so, visited the Merlow Cliff and satisfied herself that 
Thomas was killed by seeing his dead body lying there. She 
had never afterwards heard about the affair. Tne girl said 
she had committed the deed because of some difficulties in the 
courtship, but refused to tell the precise circumstances. She 
was remanded by the Christchurch magistrates on the 28th 
February, as it was thought she was insane. 


Tue ALBERT MepaL.—The Atieneum says: “The Coun- 
cil of the Society of Arts have this year awarded the Aij/ert 
medal, which was instituted ‘ to reward distinguished merit in 
promoting Arts, Manutactares, or C ,’ to Joseph Whit- 
worth, ‘ for the invention and manufacture of instruments of 
measurement and uniform standards, by which the production 
ot machinery has been brought to a degree of perfection hith- 
erto unapproached, to the great advancement of arts, manu- 
factures and commerce.’ ” 





Women’s Rieurs wirn A VENGEANCE.—A Bill laid before 
Parliament by a number of gentlemen, including Mr. Mill, 
the Puilosopher, tor eae female rights, provides, amongst 
other things, that wives shall be capable “ of contracting, su- 
ing, and being sued, as if they were unmarried women.” Su- 
ing and being sued! Wives to have suitors as though they 
were spinsters still? Ob, Mr, Mill !—Punch. 





Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 

The only Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection of 
Sewing Machines and Button-hole Machines was awarded to 
Messrs. WHEELER AND WILson, of New York. 

HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 
Member of the International Jury and 
Reporter of the same. 

Messrs. WHEELER AND W1Lson, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 
the GOLD MEDAL, and THE ONLY ONE awarded for the most 
perfect Sewing Machine and Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
the Paris Universal Expositi 

DERBY, 
position. 


ped J.C. 
U. 8. General Agent for the Ex 
THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to Ammprican Sewing Macuies at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent hines in petition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Macurns Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 





INSURANCES 





FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6&6 Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5,208 of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 








(Tue SAME As AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 
NO. 30 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Four Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 
May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 
Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent. 

COLLECTIONS MADE 

On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 

ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 


Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in all the principal towas and cities in 
Europe. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 





BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 
Interest allowed on ail daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 
Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 
executed. 


HarcH.FooTEace 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


Neo. 12 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and OrHers furnished with GOLD at current 
rates, 


Oash Oapital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... 


eof the pongens 
at its various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 


THE 


and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FPIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 

BRANCH OFFICE. % 
® Cooper institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Surplus, ------------+- ~~ $265,057 77 
$786,087 71 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage i ee 
Policies Issued coe Losses paid atjthe Offic 


JAMES W. OTIS, President 
RK. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
a. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 


“ NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 


editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual mosis a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has ) been conducted upon 
the safest and most ical principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especiall 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their ye this Co pan 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 


application. 
Agents \ wanted in?City and Country. 








NEW FLOWER sezps AND SPRING BULBS. 
J.M. THORB RN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST... NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to the pletion of their 
CATALOGUE oft FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS tor 1868, 
Resurrection Plants 25cts. Each by Mail. 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 Joun Stresgr, 
New York, 





Haye the pleasure to announce that their 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
For 1 1868, is now ready for Mailing to all applicants 


M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 3ist and 32nd Sts.) 


JOHN C. BOYLE, 
eg MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURA ABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 





ROBERT J. FLETCHER, 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 


Orders enesuted 1 with. aS. 5 and on tch at Low Prices. 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if requ ~- Furniture re- 
paired in the best style, and taken in exch: 

CURTAINS, SHADES, SLIP , &O., 

Made and put up in a Superior Style. Carpets made and put 
down. Lace Curtains Bleached, &c. Polished and Varnished Bril- 
liantly. No. 407 8IXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 

UNDER HOOP SKIRT STORE. 
The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his residence, 319 8th Ave. 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 
A1S West Lith Street, 
[Between 5th and 6th Avenue. } 
FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, & 
MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &e. 


Cc. PETERSEN, 
ge OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
co T 40th Street, 














ERS, &c. 11 Tutrp Avenvs, and 405 Was 
N.Y. Your patronage is respectiully selicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 


orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 


used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headach 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 

[tis a most eflicient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, ana as you value your life and 
health, ad 1 an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful re 

4 only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT &@ OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTI ON. 


Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
nst a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 
milar name, we would request them to closely observe that they 

get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 


HOLLOWAY’s PLLLS AND OLN’ cMENT.— 

Greene. —The days of “brilliant operations” are no more, The 
of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neeessit; 
of the > kulte, which uently endangered the lite of the patient, 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action of the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their ilies. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind; 
ing, isapensapetaty,S —_ eeren hly and painlessly eradicates 
it Shem & the system eanse and purify the eae 
Sold by all Druggists 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


The reputation this ¢ 
enjoys, es aetved from Aeaient many o 
which are truly marvellous. te oof 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
age by the scrofulous’ contamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
have been radically cured in such great 
Poumbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarcely need to be 
informea ot ite virtues Or uses. 
Scrofulous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. en, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence, 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or ampang the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
| the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
nay cin is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
Persons afflicted with the ‘ollowing complaints 
generality fa find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this dansaranitis: Bt. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysi 
Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, ‘Ringworm, Bore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
y any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrbwa or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis, 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
—> ee Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
aundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SARSAPARILLA is a great restorer tor the 
strength ond vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listiess, Desp , and troubled with Ner.ous Ap- 
rebensions or Fears, or ‘any ‘of thé affections s symptomatic of 
eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J.C. AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


7OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 

















Of the Old Standard Quality, 
O8EPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MAR ‘ame and Desig. 


GILLOTT Nom 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 
The well ey bey 7 and POPULAR Petes 


4—170— ° 
been mee other MAaKERs, we : ae to caution the 
— in respect to sald 


imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’s. 





MESS LOVETT T’S 


SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIE STREET, 


CAUTION fe! infraction wee 
against the use 


—y Per the Janay, Court 
ne! erm, January, 1567, 
etan¢ of the NUMBER 908. P 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & 








HALIFAX, N.8. 





Bole Agent OL John Be.  & 
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THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE. 


~ WASHINGTON: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 98 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W! A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 


Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 


CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN OASH 
At the end of 


THE FIRST YEAR. 


Assets over 


THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 


FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 
600 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Running West trom Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 

WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 

COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for cofistruction have prove 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise The Company’s FiK8ST MORTGAGE BOUNDS, pay- 
able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, LN GOULD, are now offered 
at PAR. They pay 


SIX PER CENT, IN GOLD, 
and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, No, 20 
Nassau Street, and by /OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company's Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent tree on application. 


JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 


ample, and 


May 25, 1568, 


THE COUPONS 
or THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
or 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPAN Y, 
DUE JULY 1sr, 1868, 

Will be Paid on and after that date, 

IN GOLD COLIN, Free of Government Tax, 
At the Company’s Office, No, 20 NASSAU STREET, New York. 

Schedules with Twenty or more Coupons, will now be re- 
ceived for examination, and good checks for the same will be de- 
livered June 30th. 

JOHN J. OISCO, Treasurer. 
WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPHAN BXPROSS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchange tor Sale, 

Jollections and Commissions Executed. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 


84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


fy ccf 





A.HINRICKs 


Ny 


7 | 
ie . 


IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 
QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 
AND PATENT BAT, also a new supply of the cclebrated KLEE- 
MANN'S 8T. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMPS jast received and 
for sale wholsale and retail by INR 

F. A. H IiCHS 
1560 BROADWAY, [Up Stairs] New York. 
Price lists on application. 


UR Stock of 


SPRING CLOTHING is the CHEAPEST 
and the BEST. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


UR BOYS’ and YOUTH’S SUITS for DRESS or SCHOOL 
purposes are the most tasteful in the market. 5 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT is filled with the finest and 
best of EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FABRICS. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR CUSTOM CUTTERS are men of TASTE and 
BILITY, and unsurpassed in their profession. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT excels all others in EASE, 
ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR PRICES are TWENTY PER CENT. below OTHER 
HOUBES producing the same line of goods. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


( UR STORES ave No. 459 BROADWAY, corner of GRAND 
STREET, and No. 260 BROADWAY, corner of WARREN 


STREET, N. Y. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


ONE OUNCE OF GOLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassirt’s Lion 
Corrss. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma Is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every tamily should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not ke ep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 


B, T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washiugton Bt., 
New York. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUESB, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 
641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 387th and 38th Streets. 


J/OuHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FA SHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and ket »ps ou hand a fine assortment of Buots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leathe -, Cricket and Base Ball shoes, at reason- 
able prices. 
EDDING CAR BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMB DE’s, 
S88 and 8723 BROADWAY. 


EDDING ENVEI! OP ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
GLMBREDE’s, 688 and S723 BROADWAY. 

N ONOGRAMS, MOST ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 

EST NOTE PaP& & AND STATIONERY. 

GiMBREDE’s, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 














Cabinet Organs, the best. Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Me iodeons, and Organs at great pases. 
Any of the above instru men.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalm ents received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired . Illustrated catalogues mw.led. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, . N. Y. HORACE WATEKS & CO 


L156 0,000,000 

Sterling, in Money and Be tates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in cases as far back as 1600. Fee to searca 
for any name, $2 00. enealcy'es traced, Wills searched for. 
All letters must be pre-pe id. UN & CO., Y e000 Money 





d Estates Registry [e om upwards of nam 
OYrinee of Wales Road} vondbn, Kagiazd. mols 


Square and Upri cht; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and’ 





THE ALBION. 


Established in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and Periodical is now to 
the public at the rate of —_ —— 


Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTO 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALB ae 


N, 
Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Kwieut’s LORD NELSON. 
BucKLER’s 8ST PAUL’8, LONDON, 
Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK 
Hexxine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE s80C’Y 
THE CASTLE OF I8C 
Wanpesrorpe’s MARY QUEE F 
Lanpsger’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 
Lanpszer’s DIGNITY AN’* IMPUDENCE, 
Lanpsger’s DEER PASS 
Wanpaesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Witerns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD 
Wanpesrorps’s DR. KANE. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 


for yn ee 
Any of the abovecan be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
Price $2 each. aj 


on a paste board roller. 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “« “ ~ over one and under three months, 
15 = for one year, standing un 

. 


ta” Tue ALBion is served by carriers at the residence of subscr 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


“ “ 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 
Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’] Christmas Stories 
Under a especial arrangement with tho pavlishers, Messrs. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALpron One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
UBS OF THREE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, tor $18, 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 


We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 
now in course of Pubilcation) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 

lates, a8 follows :— 

Vol. 1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
turesfro Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities , 
Christmas Stories. 


Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, — 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& 8on, David Coppertield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Atsion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALsion One Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.sion One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.) 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALBIon One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
P: ular Edition, for $60. 


a he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE PAID, THROUGH- 
out THE Unitep States. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will tollow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New [liustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specitied will be torwarded as a pf as published. 

To subscri m the Brit N. A. Provinces, Wert Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the waat of an 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. postage 
added in money, or paid to Express Com jes, Or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 
tions. 

All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H. MORRELL &4 SHEPHERD, 


Proprietors. 
89 Park Row, N. ¥. 





YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Prin’ and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpzn Layz 
orders resi prompt attention, We supply everything in og 








